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the last great earthquake at Callao, an 

) harbor was, to use the sea term, thrown 

on the side for the purpose of being re- 

« other tools which had been borrowed 

| States sloop-of-war Vinceunes, then at 
| a vas & hammer, which, just before the 
sceident lost overboard The captain of 

’ $ then leaning over the quarter, where 

wp ved by the sailors, overheard the follow- 

1 between them respecting the loss of the 

tos and ae There goes the United 

3 overboard, J 

‘ ’ do I care?” ‘nid, Jack; “I didn’t lose it 
,”’ muttered the first knight of the mar- 


of the dispute the sea was seen to retire, 
tante of the deep, stunned with the un- 
f the water, rose by riads to the sur- 
+, the spire of the church within the castle 
red and fell, and thick volumes of dust 
ity pe its suburbs. 
* cried one of the sailors, ‘‘ what do you 


v's boiled?” 
See what a dust it 


it’s an earthquake. 
\t’s a good one,” replied he, ‘we'll tell 
the earthquake shook the hammer over- 


t th 





na, an Anglo-Saxon, and by birth an Irish 

' wee eroosbly was among the first of lecturers at 
the ninth century, a choice friend and 

4 the Bald, then a great patron of letters. 
scholar, and on good terms with his royal 


d his majesty once, when he and Erigena 
h other at Sey talki — io Latin dialec- 
1at divides a Seo @ not?’ 

ved, * Nothing bat the table.” 

ther dinner-table story of division told 
le, @ little, thin, and nimble man, was 
two corpulent monks, and the dish before 
i three fishes, one large and the others 
ig bade him divide fairly with his neigh- 
u he gave each of the fat men one of the 
¢ the whole on his own plate. 

10t made that division equal, learned mas- 


Uharies. 
sve,” said the philosopher. 
three fishes; there is a big one and a little 
iother big one and a little one ; , and here 
s little one. The scale is just.’ 
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g charge was given by Judge 8. of the 

Ls of Arkansas, toajury. It is character- 

sl lore and dignity of this remarkabie man, 
1 of the jury—the prosecutiug attorney for 
has just informed this court that he has no 

er ))siuess to present to the court. 

G n of the jury—this courts trusts that each 
id of you have discharged your duty honestly 
' , and if I should at any future time tind 
ul ov have not done so, I shall flue every one of 


wen of the jary—when you go home to your 
»ouU must give to your wives aud your children 
nd best wishes of this court. 

men of the jJury—you may now consider your- 

rged.”” 
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A sonng lady who lives treed a railroad crossing, ap- 
‘ar to ustve no xcep' 
ver bead | ¢ of the window. A wag, the other morning, 
1 ab in the street: 
Pr 


Ila vis?” 
“Wh ou want?” said i after the first flush of 
ligt being thus accosted 

i 1ut rung yet,” was the answer. 

’ ou mean?” asked Miss. 

.3 the reply, * that ae says you're to ‘ look 
’ e bell rings, but you are looking out all the 


« lady’s head penesened with a jerk, and the 
c down with a slam 


Renee 


was a sturdy old farmer, | pemaies -hearted 
iu the world, very fond of jokes, and much 
.wing the long-bow. One evening, by = 
I! tire in Ricketson’s bar-room, he rela 
\miring crowd, a remarkable circumstance 
tnessed during a recent journey to 
son mder, but Uncle fra 
for its sil: occurred uuder his 
ould believe such » thing 
Je John” said Ricketson. 
bene = ee 
autos old bummers, and both 
ir: 
vik treat, Fil tell you where Beard can get a 
t of clothes on six months’ tr 
tl M Now, no foolin’ oad lity.” 
vrewchin’ I will,” said Joe, and the parties 
< Bill s expense, when Joe, with a twiukli-e 


» to the recrui rendezvous, and tell “em cs 
t of clothes! They give them to yer on 
rust!” 

, health was so delicate he couldn't “list.” 





chap, down in Holt, Kansas, occupying an 
n wagon by = roadside, was discovered, a 
08s Wr washing and scouring an old gan bar- 
5 asked what he intended to do with it, he 
ve was fixing up to go into the liquor busi- 
void the law, was going to make ust of this 
of glasses, thereby making it appear beyond 
' ne is selling liquor by the barrel’ The fellow 
ving business. A great many persons have 

: the neck ” by this novel contrivance. 





—, an Irish knight, was married to 

ae C——, a connexion of which the neigh 
t proud. Boasting of this a one toa 
served that his lordship had paid him the 

siment in his power. 

-ven daughters,” said he, ‘and he gave me 
nd he toudd me, too, that if he had au oulder d 4 

her.” 4 
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a 
ame possessed with the idea the other aay 
+ , and that his mission was to hi 
tulty make the conviction a certainty, 

) was somewhat versed in the matter, 
if he was uot a healing medium. 

you are,” was the reply, ‘and the proper 
* your power should be to heeling boots.” 
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nere’s goin’ to be sold # hog shed full of su- 
1 this afternoon down to the ‘squire’s 

»: bogshead, my son.” 

volls hog shed.” 


I. hog, s-h-e-d, shed, hog shed.” 
uae pot hae your old father tor larnin’!? 
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» two worlds fought upon the ocean's line, 
) have now re-cotled and kindly dropped a line, 
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The Spanish Crooper : 


THE MISER OF MADRID. 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW WORLD. 





BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGE, 


AUTHOR OF “THE PHANTOM OF THE SEA,” “THE BRIDE 
or Paris,” “THE vanpetra,” “ ‘* STREL AND GOLD,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MONEY-LENDER AND HIS WARD. 


In a narrow room of an old house in an ob- 
scure street of the ancient city of Madrid, a wrin- 
kled old man was seated at an antique, worm- 
eaten secretary of nutwood, of a warm summer 
afternoon. The light which penetrated the high 
windows grated with iron, would have been 
insufficient for the purposes of any one not ac- 
customed to it, for the opposite house was high, 
and the street on which the old man’s apart- 
ment faced narrow; but, like a prisoner long 

fined in a dungeon, he had 
his eyesight to the amouct of illumination, and 
could distinguish objects as well as an old owl in 
a church-tower does his prey ; and indeed the com- 
parison is not inapt, for his hooked nose and 
spectacles imparted to his face no vague resem- 
blance to the bird of Minerva. The room in 
which this singular-looking individual sat was 


dated 





* destitute of furniture, with the exception of the 


secretary above referred to, and three or four 


_ antique | q 
gn ee 


darkness, dampness and nakedness, it was ria 
as cheerless a place as a Christian would wish to 
enter. 

On the desk before old Antonio Perez, the 
money-lender of Madrid, were several files of 
papers and letters, and a huge brazen-clasped 
volume, into which he glanced occasionally with 
a grim smile of satisfaction. At last he closed 
the volume, and pushing his spectacles up on his 
forehead, shoved back his chair, folded his hands 
across his knees, and seemed to abandon him- 
self to reverie. Rousing from his dreams at 
length, he muttered to himself: 

“ Where can Julian be? I haven’t seen the 
fellow all day. He begins to chafe in harness. 
Ishall never make a man ofhim. He doesn’t 
take kindly to the b For spending money, 
T’'ll back him against any lad of his years in all 
Spain—but for getting it—that’s another affair. 
He’s a good penman and a good bookkeeper, and 
exerts himself to please me—but his heart isn’t 
in it.” 

This train of soliloquy was interrupted by the 
entrance of the very person whose absence had 
suggested it—a tall, strongly-built, handsome 
young man, with dark, curly hair, and dressed 
in a peculiar costume. 

“Bravo, bravo! Senor Julian!” cried the 
money-lender, clapping his hands in affected 
admiration, “you are as fine as a mountebank 
at a festa!” 

“I flatter myself,” replied the young man 
gaily, glancing at his attire, “that this dress of 
an Andalusian majo zs rather becoming.” 





“And pray, sir,” inquired the old man, sharp- 
ly, “‘ what business have you with the dress of 
an Andalusian majo? You're neither an An- 
dalusian nor a majo, that I know of.” 

“But consider, sir, it is all the fashion, on 
this occasion.” 

“On this occasion! what occasion ?” 

“What occasion! my dear guardian—haven’t 
you heard the music ?” 

“Music! Iheed no music but the clink of 
gold and silver in the scales.” 

“What! are you deaf to the military bands— 
the vivas of the people?” 

“Pray, sir, what are they worth? cent per 
cent? Answer me that.” 

“Pshaw ! life wasn’t made to be a dream of 
gold.” 

“T grant you there. Gold will never be won 
by dreaming on’t. And let me tell you that the 
man who masquerades it in velvet jacket, and 
silver buttons, embroidered shirt, and slashed 
breeches, silken sash, and montero cap, will go 
to his grave with empty pocketS. Take off that 
apish dress, and put on your working suit—I’ve 
got some sums in interest for you to work.” 

“Excuse me, sir,” replied the young man, 
“ but this is a universal holiday.” 

“‘T know no holidays.” 

“You wouldn’t have me drudging at the desk 
when the whole city is wild with rejoicing in 
honor of the visit of the Duke d’Aumale !” 

“Aint I drudging at the desk, sir ?” 

“Yes, but consider the difference of our ages. 
Another day, I'll work double tides—but this 








THE AFFRAY 


afternoon and to-morrow I have an engage- 
ment.’’, ‘ : 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“And pray what are your important engage- 
ments, young gentleman ?” 

“ This afternoon at the Pradera in the suburbs. 
All the world is going.” 

“All the fools.” 

“You are complimentary, sir !’” 

“And pray, sirrah, what is the attraction at 
the Pradera? I ask for information.” 

“My dear, sir, you surely can’t be ignorant.” 

“T am ignorant of all the follies of this gen- 
eration.” 

“ Well, sir, all the world flocks to the Pradera 
to see the bulls that are destined for the grand 
festa in the Plaza Mayor to-morrow, at which the 
queen presides, the greatest bull-fight that Spain 
has known for a century.” 

“Umph! and the people will be taxed heavily 
enough to pay for all these shows. Luckily the 
tax-gatherers know that I am poor—very poor— 
very poor!” 

“Are you so very poor, my dear guardian? 
Then your books belie you.” 

“Hush! hush! Julian!” said old Perez, in 
great agitation. ‘Don’t say a word about my 
books—the walls may have ears. Bars and bolts 
would be vain against the villains of the capital 
if they knew that I had—but I am poor, Julian, 
my wealth is not my own—I’m only a trustee— 
I handle hundreds of thousands—but only a 
small per centagesticks by me.” 

“I’m really sorry for that,” replied the young 
man, “ because I was about to ask you to let me 
have a little money—a very little spending- 
money, for the holidays ” 

“What security can you give?’ said the 
money-lender, more from foree of habit than in 
the expectation of obtaining a satistactory reply. 

“Alas! sir, you know that I am wholly de- 
pendent on your bounty.” 

“Tm glad you have the grace to remember 
that,” replied the miser, in a softened tone. “I 
am glad you acknowledge that you have no 
claim on me.” 

“None at all. On the contrary, I am deeply 
your debtor. As far back as I can remember, 
you were my only protector. And yet you tell 
me I am no relative.” 

“None. There’s nota drop of my blood flows 
in the veins of child or relative.” 

“Yet you cared for my childhood.” 

“And your earliest recollections are of this 
house and of my face?” asked the old man. 

“Not my earliest. My first distinct recollec- 


tions were of waking in a bed in the room I now | 
occupy—but I have a sort of confused dream of 


other scenes—of woods and waters, and strange 
swarthy faces, and a language that was not 
wholly Spanish. And sometimes snatches of 
melody occur to me that I certainly never heard 
in Madrid. But all these impressions are vague 
and unsatisfactory.” 

“ These are dreams—dreams, boy. 
better dismiss all such romantic notions, for they 


will unfit you for the dry business to which you | 


have been brought up.” 
“Alas! sir, I fear I shall never be able to stick 
to that business.” 


| may they do you! 





. 
WITH THE GIPSEY 


; ,“‘ Indeed! "Awa awhat sort of a life would you 
> aed * 

“ Something more ee. soldier’s life, for 
instance.” , 

“A soldier’s! umph! you have been caught 
by the blink of gold lace and the sheen of a but- 
ton. Soldiers are vermin, rats, eating us out of 
house and home. It would bea fine thing, doubt- 
less, you imagine, to wear a dashing uniform— 
but how would you relish a taste of the sergeant’s 
rattan ?”” 

“Pardon me, sir—but I might become an 
officer myself. Men have been promoted from 
the ranks.” 

“ Yes, with money orinfluence. It isn’t cour- 
age and merit that win the epaulettes. You a 
soldier!” 

“IT have some fitness for the calling, sir. I 
am insensible to fear as most men, I have learned 
toride and handle the sabre. Few young men of 
my age, if I may venture to say, can surpass me 
in athletic exercises.” 

“And you have wasted time and money in ac- 
quiring these accomplishments. Much good 
Well, sir, since you are bent 
on joining the caravan of fools, you can go to 
the Pradera, if you like.” 

“Thanks, sir: and to the bull-fight, to-mor- 
row ?” 

“Ay, and to the bull-fight to-morrow, and to 
the masked ball if you can get in—in short, I 
wont claim your services till after these con- 





You had ' 


founded holidays are over. Now begone.” 

“Bat you forget, sir, that those who dance 
must pay the piper. I have no money.” 

“T fancy not, the last went to your tailor!” 

“IT am improvident, Iown it, sir.” 

“ Well, leave the room, till you hear me touch 
my bell. I'll think of your request, and see 
what I can do.” 

When Julian had retired, old Perez rose from 
his chair, hobbled to the door, and secured it by 
double-locking it. He then went back to his 
former place, removed the arm chair in which he 
had been sitting, and, stooping down, seized an 
iron ring, and with a great effort raised one of 
the huge stones of the floor. As it fell back on 
its hinges, a flight of steps was disclosed leading 
into a small vault in which stood a number of 
iron boxes. Descending the stairs, the old man 
took a key from his girdle, and unlocking one of 
the boxes, took forth a purse. Securing the 
place of deposit again, he re-ascended the steps, 
let down the stone, drew a mat over it, and then 
wheeling his arm-chair to the secretary, sat 
down and began to count over the contents of 
the purse. 

“Ah, my beautiful doubloons!” said the miser, 
“my joys—my treasures ! my angels! How can 
I part with yon? Not for my own pleasure 
should one of your golden faces gleam in anoth- 
er’s hand. But that boy—he has a @range spell 
over me. He is young, handsome, he has clung 
to the old man in sickness and loneliness—sub- 
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be more than he expects. I’ll save the rest for 
another occasion. No I wont, he shall have all, 
and do what he likes with it. Quick! lé’ me 
put the money in his hands, or I shall repent 
and lock it up again.” 

He scraped the doubloons into the purse with 
his bony hand, and then rising, unlocked the 
door of the room, and, tottering back to his seat, 
touched the bell that stood on his desk. 

“Here,” said the miser, extending the purse, 
with averted eyes, as Julian entered. ‘‘A heavy 
purse makes a light heart.” 

“And is this all for me?” asked Julian, aston- 
ished at his protector’s generosity. 

“ Yes, all,” said the miser, with a superhuman 
effort. “And I shall scold you, if you don’t 
spend every stiver of it.” 

“« My dear sir,” faltered Julian, much moved, 
“this generosity—” 

“Hush!” cried the miser, in alarm. ‘“ Don’t 
say a word about my generosity, if you don’t 
want to ruin my character. Don’t let anybody 
know I’ve given you so much money—I’d rather 
have it thought you stole it.” 

“As you please, sir, but believe me, that I’m 
deeply grateful; would that I could repay your 
kindness !’” 

“Repay!” cried the miser, pricking up his 
ears. “ Well, if you think of repaying me, I 
wouldn’t charge you—seeing as it’s you, Julian— 
but ten per cent. And now I think of it, you 
may as well give me a note, mere form, you 
know, payable on demand.” 

“With all my heart, sir.” * 

The old man pulled a sheet of paper towards 
him, and took up a pen—then, with a mighty 
effort, threw them from him, and, uttering a deep 
sigh, exclaimed : 

“No, no, Julian—I—I was only joking. Take 
the money, take it—it’s a free gift!” 

Bowing low, Julian left the room, sad to 
think how strong a mastery the love of money 
had obtained over one who, though exacting and 
capricious, had done so many acts of kindness to 
him. 

On the stairway, he met an old woman named 
Pedrilla, who performed all the menial offices of 
the household. 

“Where are you going now, Master Julian ?” 
asked the old lady, barring the passage of the 
young man on the narrow stairs. 

“ To the Pradera, to see the bulls, Pedrilla,” 
replied Julian, joyously. 

4*O, have a care,” said the old woman. “ The 
creatures are savage, and accidents often hap- 

n.”” 

“T’ll take care of myself. Do you know, Pe- 


| drilla, that Montes has given me lessons, and 


| mitting to every deprivation, every whim—been 


grateful for small! favors, and forgiving of harsh- 
ness and injustice—he is the only living thing I 
care for, or who cares forme. Bat wont this be 


} 


| bribing his affection—wont it be learning him to | 
play the hypocrite and cheat?’ No, no! Ithink | 
| he’s honesg. 


But half of this—a quarter—will 


that I believe I could engage a bul! in the ring 
myself.” 

“The saints forbid !” cried the old woman 

“Then you don’t like bull-fighting 7” 

“That's as much as to say I’m no Spaniard 
Don’t like bull fighting! I shall be in the Plaza 
Mayor to-morrow, if I go on cratches ” 

‘@WVell, good-by then, I’m ina hurry.” 

“ Stop,” said the old woman, “one word. I 
know how short your guardian keeps you, and I 
know that young men will be young men—and 
I like to see young blood enjoy itself. Here!” 
and then Pedrilla fumbled in a very deep pocket 






of her dress and produced a very ancient gold 
coin black with age. ‘ Take this, young master, 
and it will carry you through the holidays brave- 
ly. But don’t he too flush with it—when you're 
in the Pradera, with other young men, you may 
make a show of spending it, but let them pay the 
reckoning, if they’re fools enough to do it. Take 
the money, and God bless you.” 

‘Many thanks, good Pedrilla, but I’m pro- 
vided for, and can’t think of robbing you.” 

“Robbing me!” said the old woman. “I’m 
not so poor as you take me for. If I was out of 
service to-morrow, I shouldn’t be a charge on 
the state. But don’t breathe a word of this to 
master, honey—or he’d contrive some way 
to get hold of it. Mum’s the word in this 


house.” 
“Never fear me, good Pedrilla, I’m secret as 
the grave. Farewell!” 


And laughing inwardly at the old woman’s 
secretiveness, Julian left the miser’s house, and 
hurried to the Pradera. 


CHAPTER IL. 


THE ATTACK AND THE RE6- 
CUE. THE RING. 


THE PRADERA. 


A snort distance from Madrid lies an exten- 
sive pasture-ground large enough for a brigade 
of troops to manceuvre on, and here on the eve 
of the great bull-fights, the animals destined fur 
the combat are kept until the day of battle. This 
meadow is thronged with visitors from the city, 
high and low, in carriages, on horseback and on 
foot, all keen amateurs of the national sport, and 

, from an insp of the bulls to cal- 
culate the chances for amusement. 

When our hero arrived upon the ground, it 
was late in the afternoon and thousands of per- 

“Sond Were ulready assembled. The balls were 
being led about by the country people who had 
charge of them, and the eagerness of the crowd 
overcame their fear of the formidable animals so 
that they pressed close upon them. Most of the 
bulls stalked about with quiet dignity, but the 
fear of their keepers did not keep them all in 
subjection. Sometimes the sight of a bright 
scarf would rouse the latent ferocity of one of the 
animals, and with kindling eye, pawing the 
grourl, and giving utterance to a smothered bel- 
low, he would prepare for a charge—in which 
case there would be a quick scampering from the 
dangerous vicinity, and not a few shricks uttered 
by the ladies, for even ladies are to be found 
among the curious on these occasions. 

Julian’s attention was particularly attracted by 
a large black ball, glossy with the care bestowed 
upon him, and raven-black in hue. Not a single 
white hair disfigured the glittering sable of his 
hide. His eye was dark as midnight and bright 
as a diamond. His broad and solid forehead 
seemed strong enough to brave a cannon shot, 
and the powerful muscles of his neck, strong as 
twisted cables, seemed fitted to defy the keen 
blade of the matador. That bull, at least, would 
afford fine sport on the morrow. 

As Julian gazed on the pride of the herd with 
the eye of an accomplished amateur, a soft female 
voice behind him said : 

“For heaven's sake, madam, ride no nearer. 
That animal is dangerous, or 1’m no judge.” 

“You are a coward, dearest,” replied another 
voice, deeper and more musical—“ I must get a 
better view of the champion of the ring.” 

Julian turned and beheld twe ladies on horse- 
back, mounted on a pair of jet-black Andalusian 
jennets, high-bred and high-spirited, champing 
their bits and pawing the ground impatiently. 
The ladies were attired in plain riding dresses, 
but their forms and bearing were so gracefal, 
that he doubted not for a that they he- 
longed to the highest rank in society. He wou!d 
have given much for a sight of their faces, but 
the thick veils they wore effectually concealed 
their features. They appeared to have come 
upon the ground unattended. 

The lady who had last spoken, now touched 
her horse with her riding-whip, and a single 
bound of the fiery animal placed him close to the 
bull. Her companion also attempted to urge her 
horse forward, but with an instinctive dread of 
the bull, the animal snorted, backed and swerved 
aside. Julian’s first impulse was to spring to 
the aid of the fair rider, and indeed he made a 
movement towards her, but she was too perfect 
a horsewoman to be shaken in her seat, and she 
exclaimed, aa she saw him advancing: 

“Don’t mind me, but look to my friend. 
Have an eye on her, if you please, senor; she is 
so venturesome !” she added, in a tone of vex- 
ation. 

Thus admonished, Julian determine! to keep 
near the bolder rider, who was distinguished from 
her companion by a white plume in her riding- 
hat, and by a crimson breast-knot. 

The black bull which had attracted so much 
attention, now began to give evident signs of un- 
easiness. He halted, and facing the lady with 
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the white plume, began to paw the ground and 
bellow in a low guttural tone. The lady, how- 
ever, kept her ground, and bending over her 
horse’s neck, appeared to watch the animal with 
great interest and admiration. 

“ For heaven’s sake,” said the lady’s compan- 
ion, “rein back your horse, madam, and let us 
leave this dangerous place.” 

“T should advise you to,” said the herdman, 
who had charge of the bull. “Bonito doesn’t 
like strangers at any time, and he’s getting ugly. 
The flutter of your plume and the color of your 
ribbons excites him, and I’m afraid I can’t man- 
age him.” 

The words were hardly out of the man’s mouth, 
when the bull gave a sudden spring, and the 
lady’s horse, which had shown signs of impa- 
tience and terror, now reared in affright, and 
then suddenly whirled round on his hind fegs. 

“Take care!’ shouted the herdman, and a 
smothered cry of alarm was heard from the by- 
standers. But the lady was not unhorsed, and 
her steed struck the ground with his forefeet still 
facing the bull, and then began to back furiously, 
for the lady, ether from ebstinacy or from hav- 
ing lost her presence of mind, keep his head 
turned to his adversary. 

The bull, meantime, was ina furious state of 
excitement, and stood with blazing eye and 
lowered head, lashing his tail, and tearing the 
dirt up with his forefeet, and dinging it over his 
back. Julian knew too well these fatal signs, 
and recognired also the necessity for instant ac- 
tion. One minute more and it would have been 
all over with the daring rider. Quick as thought, 
the young man tore the crimson sash from his 
waist, and, springing before the frightened horse, 
unfolded the silk and waved it before the flaming 
eyes ofthe bull. The latter instantly changed his 
object of attack, and dashing on his new antag- 
onist aimed a terrible blow of his horns at him, 
while the herdman, driving his goad into the 
animal’s flank, sought to change the direction of 
his course. 

Julian had no weapon, but his gallantry taught 
him to stand his ground until the ladies were 
safe. He bounded aside as he had learned of 
the matadors to do, and avoided, with extraor- 
dinary address, the strokes of the animal's horns. 
But at last, and just at the moment when the bull 
had shaken the silken scarf that blinded him from 
his horns, the young man’s foot slipped on the 
grass, and he fell backwards with violence, mea- 
suring his whole length upon the sward. A cry 
of agony rose even from bearded lips, as the bull 
lowering his head, prepared to plunge his horns 
into the body of his enemy. Julian, however, 
had lost neither his consciousness nor his pres- 
ence of mind. Thrusting his fingers into the 
nostrils of the bull, as bis breathing came hot 
upon him, he compressed them so tightly, that 
the animal’s wrath gave way to agony and terror. 
He drew hack, tossing his head as he did so, and 
as it were declining the combat, while Julian 
regained his feet amidst the thundering vivas of 
the thousands who had been breathless specta- 
tors of the exciting scene. 

Flushed with his exertions, Julian adjusted 
his dress, which had been disarranged in the 
struggle, and was walking rapidly away from the 
spot where it had taken place, when he was start- 
led by heavy steps behind him, and turned sud. 
denly, fancying that another of the bulls might 
be on his trail. It was only, however, the tread 
of the two horses ridden by the lady of the white 
plume and her companion. 

“ Senor cavalier,” said’ the former, reining up 
behind him. “Do you always abandondhe field 
of honor, without waiting for the guerdon won by 
your valor?” 

“ You are jesting, senora,” replied the young 


mel feel little like it, senor,” replied the lady 
of the plume. “ Youwhave saved my life, and at 
the risk of your own.” 

“The danger is passed, madam—and the ser- 
vice I rendered so easily performed that the soon- 
er it is forgotten the better.” 

“J can never forget it—nor can you who know 
me not, estimate the importance of what you 
have done. Eneugh, that I shall remember and 
reward it ; and that you may be assured of my 
doing so, I will give you atoken. Should we 
meet again, and should my memory prove treach- 
erous, the sight of this token will recall all the 
incidents of to-day.” 

While she was speaking, the fair hor 
was drawing off her gloves, discovering hands of 
exquisite form and whiteness. Taking a dia- 
mond ring from a finger of her left hand, she 
bade the young man wear it for her sake. 

“ This ring is of great pecuniary value,” said 
Julian, with hesitation. 

“It is the least valuable of those I wear,” said 
the lady. “I give it to you as a token—not to 
be worn. The ring might be recognized by those 
I care not to be acquainted with the circum- 
stance. Secure the trinket until the fining time 
fordisplaying. It shall prove a talisman, young 
man, if I find on inquiry you are deserving as I 
think you. Your name?” 

“ Julian.” 

“Have you no other name? 
parents called ?” 

“Alas! madam, I never knew them. Iama 
foundling—indebdted for my life to the care of 
Antonio Perez, the broker.” 

“The miser of Madrid? I have heard of him. 
Yet your looks belie the stories current of his 
niggardly housekeeper.”” 

“ He was ever kind to me, senora,” replied 
the young man. 

“And he has doubtless trained you up to fol- 
low the career that has proved so lucrative to 
him?” 

“Such was his intention, senora; but I am 
sorry to say I do not feel it to be my vocation.” 

“Indeed! and pray what may be the object 
of your ambition ?” 

“T hardly know, madam—bat I would prefer 
a more active life.” 

“A travelling clerk, for eome commercial 
house, perhaps ?”” 

“ Nay, madam, I have no soul for hackster- 
ing,” replied the youth, with a burning cheek. 

“Ah, you loose the falcon of your hopes upon 





How are your 


“T have thought of enlisting, madam, in the 

queen’s dragoons.” 

“ You can ride and fence then? none, I be- 

lieve are received in that corps who are not good 

horsemen and swordsmen.” 

“Tam both,” replied the young man. 

“ Well, then, your design could be easily car- 

ried into effect.” 

“ Yes, but I should not always wish to wear 

the worsted lace and iron spurs—and they say 

money and favor are requisite to secure promo- 

tion from the ranks. It is difficult for a private 

to become an officer, as the military nobility 

look with angry and jealous eyes on those who 

have risen from obscurity.” 

“ Who are perhaps better fitted to wear the 

epaulettes, than the high born hidalgos. And 

you have no influence ?” 

“ None, madam.” 

“ Well, I know the colonel of a regiment,” 

said the lady ; “possibly I may be an officer’s 

wife myself—and perhaps we shall see you in 
the saddle yet. Who knows? Courage and 
hope. Adieu!” 

She touched her horse with the whip, an ac- 
tion in which she was imitated by her companion, 
who had not spoken a word during this interview, 
and they galloped away at a speed that soon 
carried them out of sight. 

Julian was completely bewildered. All that 
had passed seemed to him likea dream. A few 
moments before he had but one friend in Madrid, 
now he held in his hand a glittering token of the 
good-will of one who had intimated that she was 
an officer’s lady, and whose bearing showed that 
she moved in those high-bred circles, to which 
he had not dared to raise his eyes, as the pilgrims 
look to the stars, but whose brilliant ranks he 
had never hoped to contemplate from the same 
level. To have spoken with a being of that upper 
sphere, to have listened to the rustle of her dress, 
to have breathed the perfumed atmosphere that 
surrounded her but for a moment, would have 
been an event in his monotonous life; but to be 
the object of her solicitude, to have a claim upon 
her remembrance—the thought of this intox- 
icated him. And then her words—‘ Courage 
and hope!” He trembled with vague and un- 
defined expectations. Who were the fair stran- 
gers? No matter! the mystery would be clear- 
ed up at last, and in the meantime, he had but 
to abandon himself to the stream of adventures 
like the heroes of those romances he so dearly 
loved, and which had changed the broker’s clerk 
into a modern knight-errant. Here a thought of 
Don Quixotte brought a blush to his cheek, and 
hastily thrusting the ring into his bosom, he pre- 
pared to return to Madrid. 

But it appears he was not destined to reach 
home without farther adventures, for he had no 
sooner turned his head in the direction of the city, 
than a rough hand was laid upon his shoulder, 
and a deep but hearty voice excluimed : 

“ Whither away, comrade? Rough exercise 
should be followed by a little rest—and it’s a bad 
system of training that makes a long walk suc- 
ceed a tussle with a bull like that fellow yonder 

od h dled so i ifically.”” 

Julian turned and beheld in the spokesman a 
strong but elegantly built man of medium height, 
with a rich olive complexion, flashing black 
eyes, jet-black hair.and mustache, attired like 
himself in the Andalusian costume, that is, with 
a purple silk velvet cap and jacket, the latter 
garnished with innumerable silver buttons, and 
moreover richly embroidered with silver lace, 
silken breeches with point lace at the knees, silk 
stockings, and small slippers of black morocco 
with large red rosettes. A costly sash of knit 
silk was wound several times round his waist, 
and da broad sheathed Catalan knife. 

“Come!” added the stranger. “It wont do 
for you to be wending city-ward at this early 
hour. We should be acquainted, and we must 
talk over the battle of to-morrow, when these 
outsiders have gone home.” 

‘I don’t see what the arrangements of the bat- 
tle have to do with me, senor ?” 

“Caramba !” said the stranger, “that’s queer 
talk for a professional bull fighter.” 

“But I am no professional bull-fighter.” 

“An amateur, like the marquis of Malaga!” 

«1 was never inside the ring!” 

“ Young gentleman—it is ill jesting with me.” 

“T am not jesting, senor—I am no bull-fight- 
er, either professionally or as an amateur.” 

“Then I was never more mistaken in my life. 
Why, you handled Bonito as well as I could 
have done myself.” 

“When a man is fighting for his life, he ac- 
complishes miracles.” 

“That’strue. But if it be not an indiscretion, 
let me ask what your business is ?” 

“T am a broker's clerk.” 

The free-spoken stranger gave a long quaver- 
ing whistle. P 

“You don’t say so! what a burning shame! 
Why, if you put yourself in training, you’d make 
the best bull-fighter in Spain. I could teach 
you a trick of the sword that would be worth a 
fortune to you, young man. Well, some of the 
gentlemen of the ring have a rendezvous in yon- 
der posada—it is not ten minutes’ walk. You 
shall be frankly welcome to our circle.” 

“Tf it were not an intrusion,” said Julian, 
with some hesitation. 

“An intrusion! pshaw! 
make you one of us.” 

Without waiting for farther urging, Julian ac. 
cepted the cordial invitation of his acquaintance. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SCENE IN THE POSADA. THE OLD FORTUNE- 
TELLER. THE GITANILLA ZAMINA. AN AFFRAY. 


A Few moments’ brisk walking brought Juan 
Sevilla the bull-fighter and our hero Julian to 
an old posada or tavern, built of stone in the 
Moorish style of architecture. A huge horse- 
shoe arch in the centre of the facade permi a 
view of the courtyard around which the Struc- 
ture was built in the form of a quadrangle, one 
side being used for stalling horses and mules, 
and here, dutside the stable-door, three or four 
grooms were engsged in dressing as many ani- 





centre a fountain spouted up from a rude figure 
of a river god, the bright waters falling back in 
a broad basin in which the horses and mules were 
watered. A lumbering old diligence stood in 
one corner, and broken carts, wheels and other 
lumber littered up much of the remaining space. 
Entering the arched passage-way, Julian’s 
conductor turned through a door to the left and 
ushered him into a huge vaulted apartment 
where, at numerous little tables, the patrons of 
the house were seated drinking wine and smok- 
ing cigarettas and cigars. Some of these were 
muleteers, others citizens in holiday dresses, 
while a group of men who sat at the upper end 
of the apartment, were distinguished by gay 
Andalusian dresses, with the exception of one 
who wore a black suit, with a short, black cloak 
and a huge, shovel-brimmed hat, like those worn 
by the Spanish ecclesiastics. 

This particular group of persons occupied 
chairs drawn up toa round oaken table, and held 
themselves aloof from the rest of the company, 
whose eyes were fi tly di d toward 
them, and they ged to polize the atten- 
tion of the landlord, a portly old fellow, with a 
mulberry nose and a white apron. 

Juan Sevilla approached this part and present- 
ed Julian to the man in the black cloak, saying, 
with a respectful air: 

“Senor Manuel, as you are the administrador of 
the fight to-morrow, you will be pleased to know 
this young gentleman, unfortunately not one of 
us, but fitted by nature to shine in the circus if 
he would only adopt the profession of a toreador. 
He it was who saved the lady from Black Bonito 
in the Pradera.” 

“Senor,” said Don Manuel, lifting his sum- 
brero, “I am happy to make your acquaintance. 
Everybody is talking of your daring. Pray, 
do you know the lady you rescued ?” 

“IT cannot give a guess, senor. Can you im- 
agine who she was ?” 

“Tcannot—but she was a lady of high rank, 
evidently—and equally desirous of preserving 
an incognita. Could you guess who she was, I 
should counsel discretion.” 

“ The hint is thrown away,” said Julian. “I 
haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“ Well, young gentleman, sit down and make 
yourself at home. These gentlemen you see 
here, you will see again in the lists to-morrow. 
They can hardly be made to believe that you are 
not an adept in their profession.” 

“Tam only theoretically acquainted with it.” 
“Yet you handled your scarf today like a 
practised chulo,” said Sevilla. ‘“ Can you back 
a horse and wield a lance as well?” 

“T have some skill in riding and the lance ex- 
ercise,” replied Julian, modestly. 

“Then I’d back you against a bull in the ring,” 
said the professional gentleman. ‘ Why don’t 
you try your luck ?” 

“Thave some theughts of it.” 

“The profession is a noble one,” said Sevilla. 
“ Victorious, your ears are greeted by the vivas 
of thousands—royalty smileson you. Beauty 
admires you. And # you fall, what death is 
more honorable # R have bequeath 
ed us the circus, and since the days of chivalry 
are over, itis the only arena where a man can 
display his courage and dexterity.” 

“ You forget the battle-field,” said Julian, with 
kindling eye. 
. “No, I do not,” said Sevilla, “but war is 

duced to hani Hand-to-hand combats 
are out of date—artillery decides the day—per- 
sonal valor is of no avail. What say you to join 
our merry company? glory, gold will be your 
guerdon. If you will join my cuadrilla, you 
shall flesh your maiden lance to-morrow.” 

“1 thank you kindly for your invitation, 
Senor Sevilla,” said Julian, ‘“ but I am not pre- 
pared at present to accept it.” 

“As you will, young man,” said the bull- 
fighter. ‘But should you at any time be smit- 
ten with a fancy for the lance and saddle, re 
member that Juan Sevilla will stand your spon- 
sor. Come, my lads, don’t let the bottle linger, 
drink about—it’s at my expense.” 

At this moment there was some bustle at the 
entrance of the room. A crowdof gipseys had 
just entered. ‘There were one or two women 
with tamborines—and three or four men in gay 
dresses, and also an aged couple, a man and 
woman, fancifully attired and strikingly pictur- 
esque in their appearance. 

They advanced into the centre of the room, and 
then the old woman, who was quite tall, and ex- 
hibited the remains of great though masculine 
beauty, glanced keenly at the countenances that 
surrounded her, and then asked : 

“Ts there any one here who would know what 
fortune has in store for him ?” ‘ 

There was no reply. 

Turning to a muleteer who sat near her, the 
gipsey sybil asked : 

“« Have you no curiosity ?” 

“None, good mother. I work hard, get fairly 
paid, can wear velvet on holidays, and frieze on 
work days, have wherewithal for meat, drink 
and tobacco, enough for the day, and no care for 
the morrow. What good would it be to know 
which of my mules would fall lame, or when the 
bandits would rifle my bales in the, Sierra More 
na? No—no—no fortune-telling for me, thank 


ou.” 
i The sybil frowned, and thence advanced to the 
table where the bull-fighters were sitting. 

“ Come, senors, shall I tell your fortunes ?” 

“No,” said Sevilla, “that you sha’n’t. ‘T'o- 
morrow there will be sharp work in the Plaza 
Mayor—some of us will bite the dust—others 
go to the hospital maimed for life belike. Think 
you a man could hold a steady lance, if he knew 
for certain that it would be shivered in his grasp, 
his horse ripped up under him, and daylight let 
into his ogn jerkin in the tumbling of a bull’s 
horn. Spare us such predictions.” 

“Here, mother,” said Julian, pitying the dis- 
appointment of the old sorceress—“ you shall tell 
my fortune, if you like.” And with prodigal 
generosity, he slipped a small gold coin into 
the gitana’s hand. 

“May the open hand be filled the fullest!” 
ejaculated the old woman, as she secured the coin. 
“And now let me look at the hand which is so 
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a higher flight ¢” 


mals. The courtyard was paved, and in the 


turned the laced sleeve of his jacket. 

“ What is this ?”’ she muttered, to herself, but 
loud enough for Julian to hear her. “ Here are 
lines I did not think to see.” 

Julian had risen that the fortune-teller might 
examine his hand more conveniently, and he 
now permitted her to lead him away into a 
secluded part of the room where they were more 
secure from observation. 

“This isno churl’s hand,” said the gitana. 
“Tt has the delicacy and the marks of high blood. 
It hath held the pen, but is fitted to wield the 
sword. The fountain whence came the blood 
that courses through those delicate blue veins, 
was filled with the sangre azul, the blue blood of 
chivalry.” 

“Alas !” said Julian, ‘your guesses are wide 
of the mark. I am only a poor foundling.” 

“That does not belie my observation. Your 
hand—your figure—your bearing are those of a 
hidalgo. I know the birth-marks well. Do not 
withdraw your hand—it needs more study. 
Here is a maze indeed—conflicting lines and vari- 
ed fortunes. You shall win honor—you shall 
endure disgrace—you shall be brave in battle and 
victorious—but your victory shall avail not. 
Woman’s smiles shall you win, and woman’s 
favor shall lift you in the world. You shall 
meet with trials, but come forth in the end for- 
tunate and happy.” 

“ Thanks, mother, for your good fortune. My» 
trifle was well invested,” said Julian, gaily. 
“Toil and trial we must all encounter—but if 
fame and love crown our efforts, why who would 
repine at the exertion they require ?” 

“Never despair, whatever betide you,” said 
the gitana, “and forget not Madrilena the 
gipsey.” 

The old woman turned away from him as she 
concluded, and sat down with the rest of the gip- 
seys in a corner, excepting a young girl of rare 
beauty, and a young gitano, as handsome for a 
man as she was for a woman. Both of them 
wore Andalusian dresses, and each had a pair of 
castanets. 

“Now then, for the bolero !”” cried Juan Sevilla, 
when a broad space had been cleared in the ceu- 
tre of the hall, while two of the gipsey girls 
beat time on their tamborine, and a gipsey swept 
the strings of a guitar with a masterly hand, the 
handsome couple moved forth in the voluptuous 
mazes of the bolero. It was danced with infinite 
spirit, vivacity, expression and grace. All the 
coquetries of passion were portrayed with truth, 
but Julian, as he watched the face of the beauti- 
ful gitanilla, saw that she was executing a me- 
chanical task, and that her soul was unstirred 
by the evolutions which so fascinated the spec- 
tators. There was a cold glitter in her eye, 
and the stereotyped smile upon her exquisite 
lips had even something mocking and sarcastic 
in it. His companions, however, noted not the 
expression of her features, but dwelt only on her 
faultless figure and the el ity and 'y 
of her movements. The dance was so success- 
fal that it brought down thunders of applause, 
and a unanimous call for its repetitidén. The 
hall rang, and the rafters shook with the vivas 
and stamping of the muleteers and bull-fighters. 

After the second dance, one of the tamborine 
players handed her instrument to the gitanilla 
who had excited so much enthusiasm, and she 
began to go the rounds to collect the contribu- 
tion of the spectators. She did this with a 
heightened color and with drooping eyes. There 
was nothing of the bold coquetry of the public 
dancer in the manner of this singular girl. 
When a coin fell upon the parchment of the 
tamborine, she dropped a mechanical courtesy 
and passed on. Julian paid his tribute with the 
rest, but when the girl came to Sevilla, who had 
employed his time in drinking deep, he rose and 
tossed a gold piece among the trifling contribu- 
tions of his predecessors. The gitanilla ac- 
knowledged the gift by a courtesy no lower than 
those she had before made, and was hastening 
away, when the bull-fighter caught her hand 
and arrested her steps. 

“Don’t be in such a hurry, pretty one,” said 
he. ‘I must have something more for my 
gold than the memory of a tinkling ankle. Look 
at me; I’m no ogre—but a true Castilian, as 
fond of a pretty girl as I am of my good horse 
and sword.” 

The girl paused and raised her black eyes to 
the face of the person who addressed her. 

“Will you tell me your name, my dear?” 
said the bull-fighter, in a tone of familiarity. 

“TI am called Zamina, the gitanilla,” replied 
the gipsey-girl, coldly. 

“A pretty name for the prettiest of gitanas,”’ 
said Sevilla. ‘‘ By the cross, those lips are red 
as rubies, and I’ll warrant me, as fragrant as 
roses. I have paid for the right to taste them,” 
and he struggled for a kiss. 

But quick as thought, while the color mounted 
to her brow, the girl, with no gentle hand dealt 
the bull-fighter a blow with her open palm that 
leftits impress in angry crimson on his cheek. 

Sevilla’s brow grew black as night, particular- 
ly as the jeering laugh of his comrades saluted 
his discomfiture. 

“Had that been a man!” he muttered—then 
he seized the gitanilla, and swore a deep oath 
that a dozen kisses should atone for her im- 
pertinence. 

“Help, gentlemen !’’ said the gitanilla. 

Julian never listened to a woman’s appeal in 
vain. 

“ By Heaven!” he said, thrusting back Sevilla, 
“you shall not insult the girl.” 

“« Stand back !”’ said the bull-fighter. 
gave you the right to interfere?” 

“The manhood that prompts me to stand be- 
tween innocence and insult,’ retorted Julian, 
as he laid his hand on Sevilla’s collar. 

“‘ Take this, then, for your presumption,” said 
the bull-fighter, unsheathing his poignard. 

Julian was unarmed, and might have paid for 
his gallantry with his life had he been alone, but 
at that instant, the young gipsey who had been 
Zamina’s partner in the bolero, rushed forward, 
along, bright Catalan knife gleaming in his 
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ready to unclose at the cal! of age.” 


closed with the bull-fighter. 


She took Julian’s passive hand tenderly and | 





The combatants were soon surrounded by a 
tumultuous group of muletecrs, bull fighters and 
gipseys, but no one ventured or perhaps desired 
to interfere. Julian had been crowded outside 
of the circle, and could only hear the clashing of 
the steel, without being able to catch a glimpse 
of the two men engaged in the brawl. Snudden- 
ly a smothered cry burst from the spectators, and 
the ring opening, the gipsey dashed forth with 
his reeking knife in his hand, while all his com- 
panions, male and female, crowding round him 
hurried him out of the posada. Julian pressed 
forward and beheld Juan Sevilla lying on the 
stcoue floor, panting and weltering in his blood. 

“Pursue the assassin!” shouted Don Manuel, 
the administrador, while the landlord kneeling, 
lifted up the head of the wounded man. 

“No, no,” said Sevilla, faintly. “Stir not a 
man of you, I charge you. I provoked it—I was 
the first to draw a knife. Curse the wine! why 
did you let me drink so deep? Is that wench 
gone? Look—to my wound—some of you— 
Garcia, you know about these things. If I’m 
done for—send me a priest.” 

The man he had addressed by the name of 
Garcia, kneeled down and opened Sevilla’s vest. 

“Well?” said the wounded bull-fighter. 

“ Here’s work for the surgeon,” said Garcia. 
“ Had the gipsay struck an inch higher, we should 
want a priestand not a surgeon. But you'll get 
well, Juan, never fear.” 

“And, to morrow ! to-morrow ! the fight be- 
fore the queen and duke—and I not there to strike 
the bull between the horns. Can’t I be patched 
up so tnat I keep the saddle ?” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Garcia. “You 
must bid good-by to horse and saddle for many 
a long day.” 

The bull-fighter uttered a deep groan. 

“T don’t care for the pain,” said he. 
miss the bull-fight.”” 

“ There'll be a gap in the cuadrilla !” said Don 
Manuel. wringing his hands, “ who will fill it? 


“But to 


"TZ have ransacked Spain for bull-fighters, and ex- 


hausted the bevy. Who will fill Sevilla’s,place ?” 

“T will!” said Julian, while all eyes were 
fixed on him as he advanced into the centre of 
the circle. 

“You!” said the administrador. 
never appeared in the ring.” 

“With your permission, I will make the at- 
tempt to-morrow.” 

“Give me yourhand !” said the wounded tore- 
ador. “ You area gallant youth. Forgive me 
fer my rudeness just now—I have paid dearly 
enough for it. Don Manuel, give him my horse 
and equipments ; believe me this young man will 
win a name to-morrow or perish in the attempt.” 

“You have anticipated my declaration,” said 
Julian. 

“ Be it so!” said Don Manuel. “TI respect 
your courage and wish you success. To-mor- 
row then, let me see you in the stables an hour 
before the sports commence.” 

“T will not fail,” said Jalian, and he quitted 
the posada, leaving the bull-fighters to take care 
of their wounded companion. 


“You have 


* When he laid his head on his pillow that night,” 


Julian had hard work to convince himself that he 
had not just awakened from a dream. The 
scenes in the pradera and the posada seemed the 
wild ions of a di d brain, and yet 
he was sure that his mad thirst for adventure and 
distinction had led him to pledge his appearance 
in an untried scene of the greatest danger. He 
could not recede with honor ; he would not, if he 
could. ‘Anything—even death,” he thought, 
“ is better than the dull life I have been leading.” 
And with this thought, and a brief prayer, he 
composed himself to sleep to gain strength for 
the momentous trial of the morrow. , 








CHAPTER IV. 
WHAT HAPPENED AT THE BULL-FIGHT, 

On the next morning Julian rose betimes, 
and having made his toilet with the utmost care, 
sallied forth before old Perez and Pedrilla were 
stirring, for the feverish rash of his blood would 
not permit him to remain in doors. And we 
must be very careful how we censure him for en- 
gaging in what we, with better taste than the 
Spaniards, deem a bratal sport, classing it with 
the prize-fights of the British ring. The buall- 
fight is to the Spaniards what the gladiatorial 
combats were to the R to 
the chivalry of the middle age. Many a Casti- 
lian noble has fought in the ring without dim- 
ming the glory of ancestral blazon. And the 
fairest and purest maidens of Spain look on ap- 
provingly and lend their slender voices to swell 
the general shout of acclamation that hails the 
victor of the bull. To Julian, therefore, a broker’s 
scribe, the privilege of joining a cuadrilla of tor- 
eadors, was a step up in life—an honorable pro- 
motion, one of which a gentleman had no reason 
to be ashamed. 

The streets were crowded with people. A tide 
of human beings was flowing along the Calle de 
Alcala and the otheravenues of the capital. The 
balconies of the houses were deserted—the Prado 
was abandoned—all were rushing to the centre 
of attraction—the Plaza Mayor. Here you met 
a provincial steadily elbowing his way through 
the mass: there a bright-eyed Frenchman, bow- 
ing and apologizing as he came into collision 





» or tour 


with other foot-passengers, but working his way * 


no less swiftly. There were pretty girls wearing 
coquettishly the naticnal mantilla; then ladies 
of rank rolling in their carriages, and looking like 
Parisian fashion plates. The vast crowd on 
foot so early, and flowing in different streams 
from different quarters of the city, met in the 
Plaza Mayor, the largest square in Madrid which 
was converted into a vast amphitheatre for a bull- 
fight, on a grander scale than had been yet at- 
tempted during the reign of Isabella II. Here, 
in the good old times, the Inquisition held its 
autos de fe, and the flesh of roasted heretics sent 
up a guodly savor to the nostrils of the bigots 
who gathered to see their fellow-Christians die 
for a difference in creed. Imposing in extent 
and architecture, the P’laza Mayor is well-firred 
for a national spectacle. The streets that radiate 
thence begin under triumphal arches which con- 
nect the buildings and make the Plaza a vast 





courtyard. One of the sides is occupied by « 
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palace of the architectare of the Renaissanc« 

overloaded with ornaments. 

All the houses from the square were deco: 

with flags, drapery, and silk and velvet han 
of different colors with fringes of silver and 
The thousands of well-dressed men and w. 
in the balconies and at the windows, the m 
of spectators who already filled the seats of t: 
temporized amphitheatre, above all, the spl: 
decorations of the palace, in the grand ba: 
of which the queen, accompanied by her n. 
of honor, and by the Dukes d’Aumale 
Montpensier, was to preside over the sports, 
Julian with astonishment. But he had 
time for admiration, for he was in a harry 
fresh himself at the house which had been 
pared for the reception of the bull fighte: 
tached to which was « lange courtyard fo. . 
accommodation of their horses. A porti 
this house was prepared with beds, and « 
dants for the relief of the wounded, and :- 
dition to the surgeons, priests were in atten... 
to shrive the dying combatants. 

On making himself and his purpose kn: 
Julian was admitted to a large hall, which .. 
crowded with bull fighters and their friends, 
ing about, smoking, and discussing the cha 
of the day. Dimly seen through the vapor 
tobacco, a sweet Madonna from the penci. 
Murillo, smiled from the canvass on the w 
On a table beneath the picture half a dozen \. 
tapers were burning. On another table nea 
was a chafing dish filled with ignited char: 
Every torero, as he entered this room, went u; 
the picture of the virgin, took off his hat re 
entially and breathed a prayer. He then ta: 
away with a lightened heart, pulled a cigar fr 
his pocket, lighted it at the chafing dish, and 
gan to smoke and talk with his comrades. 

As soon as he entered this room, Julian \ . 
cordially greeted by Don Manuel, who took | 
by the hand and introduced him to the assem! 
as the volunteer who came to take the place 
Sevilla. Julian possessed no small share 
gentl ly » but he was disconce: 
by the fire of eyes to which he was subject 
some of the glances not being over-frien: 
Many of the amateurs present, young men 
rank and fashion, criticized his appearance a 
bly, and stated in tones meant to reach his « 
that they would wager a real on his pluck 
luck. But Don Manuel hurried him away i: 
the tiring-room. Here, an addition was m. 
to his costume in the shape of a pair of par 
loons of thick hide, ribbed with wood and ir 
and designed to protect the legs from the h« 
of the bull, Julian felt very awkward w 
equipped with this apparatus, but he knew | 
it would give him a firmer seat in the sadv 
His equipment was completed by the addition . 
a pair of spurs with rowels six inches long. 

“Now,” said Don Manuel, rubbing his han 








“you are fit to appear before the queen. To: 
mind, a Spaniard never looks better than in 
costume of a picador. And now let's go i: 
the’ tilt yard.” 
Following his guide, he entered a large cou 
yard which presented an animated scene. | 
teen or twenty h were ising th 
steeds by dashing them at full gallop to the wa! 
which they struck with spear, and then whe 
ing them sharp around. ‘She horses were equip, 
with huge demi pique saddles much like those 
the knights of old, and having Turkish sho 
stirrups. Sevilla’s horse was brought to Julia 
who was placed in the saddle, and soon co’. 
menced tilting with as mach ardor and dexter 
asany of the veteran cavaliers. His perfor: 
ance elicited warm commendation from 1: 
Spectators, and Montes, one of the oldest of | 
fighters, condescended to give him a little pr 
fessional instruction. Leaving him thus engag: 
let us return to the plaza, where, as the day w 
on the spectacle became more and more animat: 
The murmur of thousands of voices resembl: 
that of waves breaking along a line of con 
and every expression and attitude b poke t 
evident excitement and impatience. As ti. 
hand of the dial on the old clock tower indicat 
the time for opening the sports, al! eyes were be. 
on the vast balcony in front of the palace, wh« 
the court with its distinguished guests, the Duk 
of Aumale and Montpensier, and the fore, 
ambassadors were to appear. At length, amid 
@ flourish of troops a door of the arena w: 
thrown open, and the royal halberdiers marche.: 
in and formed in line under the balcony, provide 
with no protection against the chance attacks 
the bulls but their arms. Sometimes « furio: 
bull charges this line of veterans, but they nev. 
stir a foot, and their levelled halberds, a wail . 
steel, turns back the most ferocious adversar 
Soon after the halberdiers were in line, « fo 
band of military music placed in a side balcon: , 
executed a magnificent march, and, amidot ti. 
roar of fifty drums, and the blare of twent 
trumpets, 4 vast glass door opening in the roy» 
balcony, was thrown open, and through a wa 
of nobles and generals, blazing with orders a: 
embroidery, Queen Isabella, accompanied by he: 
hustand, Don Francisco de Assis, by the Frenm 
Dukes d’Aumale and Montpensier, with the 
ladies, by the maids of honor, a galaxy of beaut 
and by the fureign ambassadors, made her a 
pearance. Then went up from that vast mul 
tude a shout of “ Vira la reina! Long live tl 
queer!’ so thunderous and startling, thet th 
banners rustied, and the awnings flapped an 
the doves whirled up from the eaves, as if «ten, 
pest had swept over them. 
The queen's face was flashed with pride an 
pleasure, and she gracefully acknowledged the re 
ception of her subjects, as she took. her seat i 
the front of the balcony on a splendid throne 
decorated with carmine satin and gold. He 
Guests were seated beside her, and with her je 
dies of honor clustering around her, the arnbas 
sadore and generals forming an outer side, the 
group was ne dazzling w the eyes as a consteila 
tion of stars 
In frout of the halberdiers beneath the baloony 
six alguazils in their sombre ceremonial cos 
fume, sat on horseback, ready to execute th 

















orders of the queen. These ministers are un 
armed and have no defence but flight, when th» 
bulls chance to charge them. Their lives, ac 
cording tw monarchical tradition, belong to thei 

















ing knife in his hand, while all his com- 


“il?” said the wounded bull-fighter. 











ombatants were soon surrounded by a 
ous group of muletecrs, bull fighters and 
but no one ventured or perhaps desired 
ere. Julian had been crowded outside 
irele, and could only hear the clashing of 
i, without being able to catch a glimpse 
vo men engaged in the brawl. Sudden- 
»thered cry burst from the spectators, and 
- opening, the gipsey dashed forth with 


. male and female, crowding round him 
him out of the posada. Julian pressed 
1 and beheld Juan Sevilla lying on the 
oor, panting and weltering in his blood. 
sue the assassin !”” shouted Don Mannel, 
ainistrador, while the landlord kneeling, 

» the head of the wounded man. 
no,” said Sevilla, faintly. ‘Stir not a 
you, I charge you. I provoked it—I was 
t to draw a knife. Curse the wine! why 
) let me drink so deep? Is that wench 
Look—to my wound—some of you— 
you know about these things. If I’m 
—send me a priest.” 
man he had addressed by the name of 
kneeled down and opened Sevilla’s vest. 


‘e's work for the surgeon,” said Garcia. 
ne gipssy struck an inch higher, we should 
priest and not a surgeon. But you'll get 
‘an, never fear.”’ 
1, to morrow! to-morrow! the fight be- 
« queen and duke—and I not there to strike 
| between the horns. Can’t I be patched 
iat I keep the saddle ?” 
n’t think of it,” said Garcia. “ You 
id good-by to horse and saddle for many 
day.” 
bull-fighter uttered a deep groan. 
on’t care for the pain,” said he. ‘“ But to 
\e bull-fight.”” 
\ere’ll be a gap in the cuadrilla !” said Don 
\, wringing his hands, “ who will fill it ? 
ransacked Spain for bull-fighters, and ex- 
i the bevy. Who will fill Sevilla’s,place ?” 
vill!” said Julian, while all eyes were 
nhim as he advanced into the centre of 
‘le. 
a!” said the administrador. ‘“ You have 
ppeared in the ring.” 
‘th your permission, I will make the at- 
o-morrow.”” 
eme yourhand!” said the wounded tore- 
“You area gallant youth. Forgive me 
rudeness just now—I have paid dearly 
for it! Don Manuel, give him my horse 
tipments ; believe me this young man will 
ame to-morrow or perish in the attempt.” 
u have anticipated my declaration,” said 


it so!’ said Don Manuel. “TI respect 
ourage and wish you success. To-mor- 
/on, let me see you in the stables an hour 
he sports commence.” 
vill not fail,” said Julian, and he quitted 
-ada, leaving the bull-fighters to take care 
wounded companion. i 
n he Jaid his head on his pillow that night, 
iad hard work to convince himself that he 
rot just awakened from a dream. The 
in the pradera and the posada seemed the 
eations of a distempered brain, and yet 
sure that his mad thirst for adventure and 
ion had led him to pledge his appearance 
intried scene of the greatest danger. He 
yt recede with honor ; he would not, if he 
“Anything—even death,” he thought, 
er than the dull life I have been leading.” 
vith this thought, and a brief prayer, he 
-ed himself to sleep to gain strength for 
nentous trial of the morrow. : 





CHAPTER IV. 

AT HAPPENED AT THE BULL-FIGHT. 
the next morning Julian rose betimes, 
ing made his toilet with the utmost care, 
forth before old Perez and Pedrilla were 
, for the feverish rash of his blood would 
‘mit him to remain in doors. And we 
» very careful how we censure him for en- 
in what we, with better taste than the 
rds, deem a bratal sport, classing it with 
ze-fights of the British ring. The bull- 
. to the Spaniards what the gladiatorial 
3 were to the R , or tour ts to 
valry of the middle age. Many a Casti- 
le has fought in the ring without dim- 
1e glory of ancestral blazon. And the 
ind purest maidens of Spain look on ap- 
rly and lend their slender voices to swell 
eral shout of acclamation that hails the 
f the bull. To Julian, therefore, a broker’s 
the privilege of joining a cuadrilla of tor- 
was a step up in life—an honorable pro- 
one of which a gentleman had no reason 
shamed. 
streets were crowded with people. A tide 
in beings was flowing along the Calle de 
ind the otheravenues of the capital. The 
es of the houses were deserted—the Prado 
ndoned—all were rushing to the centre 
vction—the Plaza Mayor. Here you met 
neial steadily elbowing his way through 
ss: there a bright-eyed Frenchman, bow- 
( apologizing as he came into collision 





her foot-passengers, bat working his way * 


swiftly. There were pretty girls wearing 
shly the national mantilla ; then ladies 
rolling in their carriages, and looking like 
n fashion plates. The vast crowd on 
early, and flowing in different streams 
fferent quarters of the city, met in the 
{ayor, the largest square in Madrid which 
\verted into a vast amphitheatre for a bull- 
. a grander scale than had been yet at- 
during the reign of Isabella If. Here, 
ood old times, the Inquisition held its 
fe, and the flesh of roasted heretics sent 
odly savor to the nostrils of the bigots 
hered to see their fellow-Christians die 
fference in creed. Imposing in extent 








nitecture, the Plaza Mayor is well-fitted 
ional spectacle. ‘The streets that radiate 
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palace of the architecture of the Renaissance, and 
overloaded with ornaments. 

All the houses from the square were decorated 
with flags, drapery, and silk and velvet hangings 
of different colors with fringes of silver and gold. 
The thousands of well-dressed men and women 
in the balconies and at the windows, the masses 
of spectators who already filled the seats of the ex- 
temporized amphitheatre, above all, the splendid 
decorations of the palace, in the grand balcony 
of which the queen, accompanied by her maids 
of honor, and by the Dukes d’Aumale and 
Montpensier, was to preside over the sports, filled 
Julian with astonishment. But he had little 
time for admiration, for he was in a hurry to re- 
fresh himself at the house which had been pre- 
pared for the reception of the bull-fighters, at- 
tached to which was a large courtyard for the 
accommodation of their horses. A portion of 
this house was prepared with beds, and atten- 
dants for the relief of the wounded, and in ad- 
dition to the surgeons, priests were in attendance 
to shrive the dying combatants. 

On making himself and his purpose known, 
Julian was admitted to a large hall, which was 
crowded with bull fighters and their friends, strid- 
ing about, smoking, and discussing the chances 
of the day. Dimly seen through the vapors of 
tobacco, a sweet Madonna from the pencil of 
Murillo, smiled from the canvass on the wall. 
On a table beneath the picture half a dozen wax 
tapers were burning. On another table near by 
was a chafing dish filled with ignited charcoal. 
Every torero, as he entered this room, went up to 
the picture of the virgin, took off his, hat rever- 
entially and breathed a prayer. He then turned 
away with a lightened heart, pulled a cigar from 
his pocket, lighted it at the chafing dish, and be- 
gan to smoke and talk with his comrades. 

As soon as he entered this room, Julian was 
cordially greeted by Don Manuel, who took him 
by the hand and introduced him to the bly, 
as the volunteer who came to take the place of 
Sevilla. Julian possessed no small share of 
gentlemanly assurance, but he was disconcerted 





sovereign, and they must be resigned to die if 
need be for the royal service and pleasure. When 
they are attacked the many-headed populace is 
delighted, and greets them with ironical cheers 
and with hisses, for the people have preserved 
from the despotic days of Spain a traditional 
hatred against the subaltern employees of the 
crown. This scattering of the alguazils, and 
their panic terror when attacked by the bull, form 
the comic part of the spectacle, and it is not un- 
usual for a malicious toreador to lead on the bull 


‘in their direction, to raise a laugh at their 


expense. 
When the court had become seated, another 
burst of martial music d the 
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in the plaza of eight heralds clad in the fantastic 
and gorgeous apparel which distinguished them 
in the middle ages. They preceded the Duke 
of Ossuna’s carriage, drawn by six horses, mag- 
nificently caparisoned, and followed by seven 
saddle-horses, each led by a groom of the color 
adopted in the cloths, plumes and harnesses of 
the noble duke. Next came the matador 
Joienuex, at the head of his cuadrilla (band) of 
picadors, chulos and banderilleros. The duke’s 
carriage halted in front of the queen’s throne, 
and the cavalier en plaza rendered her his hom- 
age, and asked permission to commence the 
sport. This granted, the procession moved on. 
Then came the carriage of the Duke of Abrantes 
with heralds and pursuivants, and the cuadrilla 
of another bull-fighter—the Duke of Medina 
Celi’s carriage, and Juan.Leon with his cuadrilla, 
the cortege closing with the “ Old Guard ” of 
the toreadors, the cuailrilla of the famous 
Montes, the Napoleon of the arena. 

In this parade our friend Julian figured in the 
cuadrilla of Montes, managing his fiery horse 
with great dexterity, and winning the admira- 
tion of more than one pair of bright black eyes. 
He was intoxicated by the scene—no gay knight 
of the days of chivalry ever felt more elated at 
his admission into the lists—and when he raised 
his eyes to the galaxy of beauty that shone like 
satellites around the queen, he felt that to win 





by the fire of eyes to which he was subjected 
some of the glances not being over-friendly 
Many of the amateurs present, young men of 
rank and fashion, criticized his appearance audi- 
bly, and stated in tones meant to reach his ear, 
that they would wager a real on his pluck or 
luck. But Don Manuel hurried him away into 
the tiring-room. Here, an addition was made 
to his costume in the shape of a pair of panta- 
loons of thick hide, ribbed with wood and iron, 
and designed to protect the legs from the horns 
of the bull. Julian felt very awkward when 
equipped with this apparatus, but he knew that 
it would give him a firmer seat in the saddle. 


, 


their i , to be wept by such eyes, he 
would willingly die beneath the balcony. 

After the usual ceremony had been gone 
through with, the fighting commenced. Two 
mounted picadors took part in the arena, and 
two more were at hand to take their places 
in case of accident, while a dozen chulos on 
foot were scattered over the wide space, ready to 
divert the bull by shaking their scarlet mantles, 
in case a matador was unarmed and in danger of 
his life. It is not our intention, however, to 
describe the minutiz of a bull-fight. Suffice it 
to say that seven bulls had been slain, after rip- 
ping up as many horses, and disabling four or 








His equip was pleted by the addition of 
a pair of spurs with rowels six inches long. 

“ Now,” said Don Manuel, rubbing his hands, 
‘you are fit to appear before the queen. To my 
mind, a Spaniard never looks better than in the 
costume of a picador. And now let’s go into 
the’ tilt. yard.” ’ 

Following his guide, he entered a large court- 
yard which presented an animated scene. Fif- 
teen or twenty horsemen were exercising their 
steeds by dashing them at full gallop to the walls, 
which they struck with a spear, and then wheel. 
ing them sharp around. ‘The horses were equipped 
with huge demi pique saddles much like those of 
the knights of old, and having Turkish shovel 
stirrups. Sevilla’s horse was brought to Julian, 
who was placed in the saddle, and soon com- 
menced tilting with as much ardor and dexterity 
as any of the veteran cavaliers. His perform- 
ance elicited warm commendation from the 
spectators, and Montes, one of the oldest of the 
fighters, condescended to give him a little pro- 
fessional instruction. Leaving him thus engaged, 
let us return to the plaza, where, as the day wore 
on the spectacle became more and more animated. 

The murmur of thousands of voices resembled 
that of waves breaking along a line of coast, 
and every expression and attitude bespoke the 
evident exci and imp As the 
hand of the dial on the old clock tower indicated 
the time for opening the sports, all eyes were bent 
on the vast balcony in front of the palace, where 
the court with its distinguished guests, the Dukes 
of Aumale and Montpensier, and the foreign 
ambassadors were to appear. At length, amidst 
a flourish of troops a door of the arena was 
thrown open, and the royal halberdiers marched 
in and formed in line under the balcony, provided 
with no protection against, the chance attacks of 
the bulls but their arms. Sometimes a furious 
bull charges this line of veterans, but they never 
stir a foot, and their levelled halberds, a wail of 
steel, turns back the most ferocious adversary. 
Soon after the halberdiers were in line, a full 
band of military music placed in a side balcony, 
executed a magnificent march, and, amidst the 
roar of fifty drums, and the blare of twenty 
trumpets, a vast glass door opening in the royal 
balcony, was thrown open, and through a wall 
of nobles and generals, blazing with orders and 
embroidery, Queen Isabella, accompanied by her 
hushand, Don Francisco de Assis, by the French 
Dukes d’Aumale and Montpensier, with their 
ladies, by the maids of honor, a galaxy of beauty, 
and by the foreign ambassadors, made her ap- 
pearance. Then went up from that vast multi- 
tude a shout of “ Vivala reina! Long live the 
queen !’ so thunderous and startling, that the 
banners rustled, and the awnings flapped and 
the doves whirled up from the eaves, as it a tem- 
pest had swept over them. 

The queen’s face was flushed with pride and 
pleasure, and she gracefully acknowledged the re- 
ception of her subjects, as she took. her seat in 
the front of the balcony on a splendid throne, 
decorated with carmine satin and gold. Her 
guests were seated beside her, and with her la 
dies of honor clustering around her, the ambas- 
sadors and generals forming an outer side, the 
group was as dazzling to the eyes as a constella- 
tion of stars 

In front of the halberdiers beneath the balcony, 
six alguazils in their sombre ceremonial cos- 











tume, sat on horseback, ready to execute the 
orders of the queen. These ministers are un- 
armed and have no defence but flight, when the | 
bulls chance to charge them. Their lives, ac- 
cording to monarchical tradition, belong to their 


five picadors, who were carried out of the arena, 
to the hospital, perhaps to die! Our business is 
with the individual fortunes of our hero. 

Julian was watching in what we may call a 
green room, when a hand was laid upon his 
shoulder. 

“ Now, then,” said Don Manuel, the adminis- 
trador, for it was he who had interrupted Julian’s 
reverie, ‘‘ you’re wanted.” 

“Tam ready,” replied Julian, firmly. 

“ You speak like a man of sense—but how do 
you feel?” asked Don Manuel. “ If your cour- 
age fails you, don’t make the attempt. I have 
more than once reproached myself for accepting 
your service so readily.” 

“‘T am equal to the occasion, I assure you,” 
said Julian, with a quiet smile. 

“T must put you to the test,” said Don Man- 
uel, and lifting our hero’s right hand he laid his 
finger on his pulse. 

“ By heaven!” he cried, “it beats as regularly 
asaclock. You’re a true Castilian. Come, I 
have no fear of you. Your horse is ready.” 

Julian descended to the court-yard with alac- 
rity, and swung himself without assistance into 
the saddle. 

Don Manuel wrung his hand. 

“ Courage and fortune !” he said. 

“A thousand thanks!” replied Julian, and, 
setting spurs to hi¢ horse, he rode through the 
arched passage, and emerged into the arena, 
taking up the post assigned him. Opposite to 
him sat another picador on horseback, and a 
little farther off sat two more picadors. The 
vast multitude was hushed to death-like silence, 
for it was well known that Bonito, the next ball 
to be attacked, was the fiercest of his race. 

A wailing note on a solitary trumpet, a gate 
was thrown open, and in rushed the noble ani- 
mal which Julian had encountered in the pradera 
on the afternoon before. He dashed out into the 
centre of the arena, and there stood still for a 
moment, surveying the assembly with sullen 
eyes, and uttering a low hoarse moan. Presently, 
be began to paw up the ground, as if working 
himself into a frenzy, and to cast his eyes round, 
as if selecting an antagonist worthy of his might 
All at once he rushed on one of the picadors so 
suddenly, that his affrighted horse, rearing high 
in the air, fell over backwards, crushing the 
heedless rider in his fall. The nearest chulo, 
fluttering his red capa, succeeded in diverting 
the enraged animal long enough to permit the 
picador to be carried out, but instantly returning 
to the charge, with a few quick strokes of his 
horns, the ferocious brate disembowelled the 
fallen horse, whose screams, like those of a hu- 
man being in agony, rent the air. The second 
picador dashed at the bull, but missed his aim, 
and failed in saving his horse. He lost his sad- 
dle, and was trampled on and gored by the bull. 
His life only was saved by the most incredible 
exertion on the part of the chulos. The third 
horseman fared no better, and retired from the 
ring foiled and wounded, leaving Julian alone, 
to encounter the victorious and raging beast. 

All eyes were now turned upon our hero who 
was unconscious of their gaze, his whole soul 
being bent upon his adversary. His courage 
did not fail him in this fearfal crisis, though from 
the ferocity of the bull and his own experience, 
he could anticipate nothing better than dying 
with honor. 

Marmurs ran from mouth to mouth through 
that vast army of spectators. The facts in the 
case were soon circulated, and nine-tenths of the 
assembly knew that he was only an amateur who 
had assumed the place of Sevilla. The men 














d his p ption and coldly predicted 
his death, but the sentiments of the women were 
divided between pity and admiration. So young, 
so handsome, and so daring! What a pity that 
he should be cut off in the flower of his youth! 
But all speculations were cut short by the action 
in the arena. Scarcely pausing to take breath, 
after encounters which had made no impression 
on his wonderful vigor, the frenzied bull now 
charged upon his sole remaining antagonist. Ju- 
lian succeeded in saving his horse, and even 
wounding the brute, but the lance grazed him so 
lightly that the pain only served as a spur to his 
fury. He wheeled on himself with the rapidity 
of lightning and charged again. This time, 
Julian’s horse proved unmanageable, for, though 
his eyes were bandaged and his ears closed with 
tow, according to custom, so that he could nei- 
ther see nor hear, yet the smell of blood from 
his mangled comrades rendered him wild with 
terror, and Julian plied the heavy curt and sharp 
rowel in vain—the bull’s horns entered his chest, 
and with a terrible cry he reared up, and then 
rolled over on his side, panting and dying. It 
was with the greatest difficulty that Julian ex- 
tricated himself, and hefore he could regain his 
feet, the bull attacked him. Vainly did the 
swarm of chulos rush to his assistance, fluttering 
their red cloaks. The bull stamped fiercely on 
his legs, and lowering his head, sought to rip 
up his body with his horns. In this hopeless 
condition, Julian did his best to save his life. 
He seized the bull’s nostrils and felt with the 
other hand for his knife. It had fallen from his 
sash! All was over! To the horror o®even 
the most hardened spectators, they beheld the 
bull raise the body of the young man on his horns, 
and tossing and shaking it as if it had been a 
bunch of rags, rushed round the arena with 
fierce bellowings that carried the agony of death 
to more than one gentle bosom. 

[To BE CONTINUED.] 
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TREASURE TROVE. 
BY MARY A. LOWELL. 

“Yes, on the whole, I think I do pity Charlie 
a little—a very little,” was the slow, deliberate 
answer given by Helen West, in replying to her 
sister Sophia, who, after detailing the incidents 
of her morning calls, had appealed to her for 
pity towards Charles Armstrong, their own 
cousin. 

“Very thoughtfully said, sister Helen,” said a 
young man, who had been so very quietly read- 
ing in a dusky corner, that his sisters had for- 
gotten he was there. ‘ What has been done to 
Charlie, to call forth the pity of two such sor- 
rowful looking damsels? One would think he 
was to be set in the stocks, or some other pun- 
ishing place, to see your countenances.” 

“ Don’t, John,” said Sophia. “I will tell you. 
Charles has got mistaken if his wife. He mar- 
ried her for her pretty looke, you know, and he 
finds now that she has no other merit.” 

“Now you are unjust, Sophia,” said Helen, 
warmly. ‘“ Kate Armstrong has good and noble 
qualities, only that no occasion has yet drawn 
them out. Charles has spoiled her with petting 
and flattering her beauty, and now he expects her 
to be a perfect woman. I have not much sympathy 
for him.” 

“Bravo, Helen! that is generous, at least, 
when we consider that Charlie left you for Kate 
Ward.” 

“Nonsense !”” cried Helen ; but the quick blush 
that overspread her cheek told that there had 
been some romance, as well as nonsense. 

“ Well, well, I will not tease you, because I 
see you are sewing forme. That is a pretty, 
little gold thimble you have there. Will you 
tell me who gave you that? I don’t believe 
father gives you pin-money enough to indulge 
in such articles, unless he is more generous to 
you than he is to me. But never mind, I see 
you don’t want to tell me. So now, tell me 
more about Charlie.” 

“ Well, to begin at the beginning—” 

“No, Sophia, let Helen tell me herself. I con- 
sider her the most relinble of the two. You are 
apt to exaggerate, you know.” 

It was not true—so his sister was not angry. 
Sophia had always been remarkable for her 
straight-forward, conscientious way of speaking ; 
especially when the subject was the faults of 
others; but John preferred to hear what Helen 
would say. 

“ WAI, then, Kate has disappointed his hopes 
in every possible way. He is not rich, as you 
know, and he wishes her to be economical. She, 
on the contrary, spends large sums for trifles 
that she could do without. He wants her to give 
up going to balls and parties, except for an oc- 
casional one. She wants to go to all, and, of 
course, must have numerous dresses. Then, 
after a course of such amusements, she is ill, and 
unfitto perform the duties of her family; lying 
whole days in bed or on the couch; and when 
Charlie comes home, the house is one scene of 
uproar and confusion with the children and their 
nurse. I don’t know as I can tell anything more 
definite,” she continued, relapsing into her 
thoughtful moo, “but this, every one knows— 
that Cousin Charles is a disappointed and un- 
happy man.” 

John whistled “‘ I’m ower young to marry yet.’ 
And I’m very glad thatI am. No wife for this 
child, till he sees her in all her moods. You 
need not laugh, girls, I shall go to board with 
the fami'y before I propose.” 

Helen was right. Charlie was unhappy: In 
years gone by, when she was scarce more than 
a child, Charles Armstrong had shown great 
affectiun for his Cousin Helen, for which she was 
perpetually jested at by the family, who all con- 
sidered it a childish affair, not knowing how 
deep was the impression on both. Sensitive and 
shy, Helen avoided him while she dearly loved 
him, and be, in a fit of boyish indignation, en- 
gaged himself to Kate Ward, who, as the sisters 
said, was only remarkable for her pretty face. 
He found her in a ball-room, it is true—but, as 
Sophia remarked, he did not want to see her 





now two children, and Charlie’s means were get- 
ting low from the large drain which Kate made 
upon them for show and style, which, consider. 
ing that she brought him no portion, was scarcely 
te be expected. 

John West after hearing his sisters discuss 
the subject, went immediately to Charles. He 
found him extremely dull, and wearing an anx- 
ious look which John noticed, and spoke kindly 
to him respecting it. Although his cousin was 
much younger than himself, still Charles had 
always thought very highly of his judgment; 
and he did not hesitate to confide in him now. 

“Tam going to Australia, John. I cannot 
stand this way of life any longer. I am shock- 
ingly in debt, and my ereditors know that I am 
living far beyond my means. I go privately in 
the next ship that sails.” 

“Privately! Kate knows it, does she not?” 

“Not aword. I shall write to her from New 
York, send her all the money I have, and hope 
to be able to give her one day, enough to satisfy 
even her large demands. But if I stay here I 
shall never be worth anything. There, I have 
two friends who will assist me until I can help 
myself. John, will you and the girls sometimes 
look in upon Kate and the children, and report 
to me how they are getting along ?” 

John p d; and p also, to keep 
his departure a secret until he knew the ship had 
sailed. 

Great was the astonishment of all, except 
John West, when Charles was reported absent. 
Kate was nearly distracted when his letter came. 
It was the first intimation she had received. She 
thought that he was going to New York for a few 
days only ; and before she could reasonably ex- 
pect him, he was gone, and the letter, though 
kind and affectionate, told her too truly that 
Charles thought her extravagant and wasteful; 
and that he must spend his life in hard labor to 
supply her demands. The tone of the letter 
roused up all that was passionate in her nature, 
until she came to the close, which was evidently 
written under great agitation, and expressed 
everything affectionate and tender. 

“T love you, Kate,” he wrote, “and will cheer- 
fully work for all your reasonable demands. 
Our children, remember, must be educated at 
any cost whatever. Ask yourself if you are 
willing to forego the calls of vanity and extrav- 
agance, in order that they may become wise and’ 
learned. Your superfluous dresses cost last year, 
according to an estimate which you gave me 
yourself, more than enough to keep Willy a year at 
college! Choose then, whether you will apply 
the money which I shall be earning to that pur- 
pose, or spend it upon that which does not 
satisfy.” > 

“God helping me, I will do what is right,” 
said the desolate woman, as she read this letter 
over her child’s cradle that night through her 
blinding tears. But that was a hard task, look 
at it how she might. Such habits as hers, indo- 
lent, extravagant, unthrifty—what a world of 
trouble to subdue them! Several days elapsed, 
during which she saw no one. In her lonely 
chamber, revolving what course to take, where to 
retrench, how to do without resources, she gazed 
at the sum sent her by her husband, and thought 
how little way it would go, if she lived and spent 
asshe had done. The Wests kept aloof—but 
ready to take her by the hand if she expressed 
but the slightest wish for their assistance, yet 
feeling a delicacy about offering counsel toa 
woman who was situated just as she was. 

On the third day, however, a little note was 
handed to Helen, which ran thus: 

“Come to me, Cousin Helen. Charlie used 
to quote you and your excellencies to me until 
I was tired of hearing them. Now, I should be 
glad to learn some of your ways, if you can bear 
our lonely house, and the desolation you will 
find here. Come, and tell me how I can become 
a worthy woman—worthy of my poor Charlie.” 

That night Helen stayed with Kate, and many 
succeeding ones too—helping her to plan, to re- 
trench, to contract her expenses into the smallest 
possible space, and yet not to appear mean. 
Many superfluities were parted with; some to 
friends who paid well for them—others to a shop 
in another town, where they knew nothing of 
the people, and did not realize a great deal from 
their sale. 

Mr. West knew of an éxcellent family who 
wanted a part of a house in an central situation, 
and Kate submitted to live in fewer rooms, where- 
by she saved a handsome sum. She did wisely, 
and had her reward in the truly valuable friends 
whom she thus brought under her roof. Her 

blish now c d of a few, genteel, 
neatly furnished rooms, and therefore she needed 
less help. She dismissed two of her three ser- 
vants, keeping the eldest and most experienced, 
and taking care of the children herself. She 
was surprised to find that time lagged less heav- 
ily now that she had so much to do, and that it 
seemed so,very short. Notime now for lying 
down. She submitted almost meekly, for her, to 
all Helen’s suggestions, though she flamed up a 
little one day, when Helen said very gently : 

“ Kate, had you not better wear a plainer dress 
to-day? You know Mr. ‘s daughfer is com 
ing here, and I need not say why you should not 
appear so magnificent before her.” 

Kate flashed scarlet. The lady was the 
daughter of Charlie’s largest creditor. It was a 
struggle to bend herself to circumstances, but 
she did come down with a dress from which she 
had stripped every vestige of the rich and costly 
trimmings. Helen was 6o fall of praise, and as- 
sured her so pleasantly that the dress was abso 
lutely improved, that she lost her momentary 
vexation. 

For several days Kate had been quite private 
in her interviews with a young clerk from a card 
printing establishment, and Helen had rallied 
her a good deal aboat it, but without discovering 
her secret. One morning she entered the sixting- 
room with a handsome card in her hand, and 
gave itto Helen. Surprised and pleased, the 
latter read the announcement that Mrs. Arm- 
strong would receive a limited number of pupils 
in music. This was Kate’s single accomplish 
ment, and Helen was delighted. 

“ No more talk about learning from me, Kate,” 
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| there always. They had married young, had | she said. “ You are ahead of your teacher, I 


think. I had not dreamed of this.” 

Kate had—and she fulfilled the vision. In 
three months she had as many pupils as she 
could teach. At first it was difficult to make 
people believe that the gay and indolent Mrs. 
Armstrong could be a good teacher ; but the as- 
surance of the West family that she was in ear- 
nest and would succeed, induced many to try 
her. 

Kate had many battles with her pride, and 
shed many bitter tears over its wounds. She 
won her way to humility with much tribulation ; 
and sometimes it was hard telling whether she 
or pride got the victory. One thing was certain, 
she spent no dollar of her husband’s earnings, 
although he sent home drafts of great value, and 
supposed that she used them. She acknowledged 
their receipt, but nothing more. She even laid 
aside from her own earnings, although a nursery- 
maid had been added to’ her household, since 
she had begun to teach. 

If Charles had thought Kate beautiful once, 
how much more so would she have appeared to 
him now. True, she did not look as if she 
mourned his absence much ; for her eyes sparkled 
and her cheeks glowed. She had become strong- 
er, and looked almost queenly in the plain, dark 
dresses which she selected now with taste, but 
yet for durability and usefulness. 

Tt was five years since Charlie went away, 
and he had not once mentioned coming home, 
Kate had always written that they were “com- 
fortable,” and he believed that,in her sense of 
the word, it meant that she was living in style. 
He knew that he had supplied he with means to 
do so. He saw no one from home, and her let- 
ters and the few written him by the Wests, were 
the only communications that he received. 

Willy was now eight years old, and at a first 
rate school; and the little girl was six, and a 
beauty like her mother. Kate said that little 
Minnie should be a better woman when she 
married than she was. She had dismissed her 
last pupil one golden afternoon, and sent Milly 
over for Helen and Sophiato come to tea. They 
came in their pretty, white summer dresses, and 
Kate, seeing them approach, donned hers also, 
and twined a rose-bud and geranium blossom in 
her hair, offering them the same beautiful orna- 
ments for their smooth, glossy tresses. They 
sat down to tea in a room overlooking the gar- 
den, the children beside them. It was a pleasant 
sight, the three beautiful women, and the sweet, 
intelligent children. They were laughing and 
chatting gaily—a cheerful, happy group. 

“If Charlie were here—” began Kate, but she 
broke down, and her eyes looked moist. 

“You will have a letter to-night,” said Helen, 
“T heard the mail was in.” 

Almost before she had done speaking, she saw 
Kate’s eyes open wide, and her cheek grow pale 
and red by turns. She rose from her seat and 
went trembling and staggering to the piazza. 
There was no beckoning ghost there—but Charles 
Armstrong himself, alive and strong-looking, and 
with such a beard ! 

They live for each other and their true friends 
now—not for other people’s eyes. Kate has her 
little faults still—she is not a perfect woman 
yet—but her husband has confidence in her ; and, 

‘on the whole, they are quite happy for married 
peopie ! 








Our Curious Department. 


(Gathered for The Flag of our Union.]} 
Effects of a Paper Pattern. 

A gentleman who was ill of a low, nervous fever, ac 
companied by fits of mental aberration, would lie in his 
bed. with his eyes fixed intently upon the opposite wall, 
continually muttering to himself— Fourteen up, thirty- 
three across—fourteen up, thirty-three across.” Not- 
withstanding the best medica] advice, and every other 
effurt that was made for his recovery, he still continued 
to lie in the same dreamy state, uttering the same words. 
At length it struck the physician that the i reit- 
eration of these words must be connected with some im- 
age presented to the mind through the eye. Andit far- 
ther occurred to him that the paper of the room might 
afford a solution. The pattern of the papen consisted of 
lozenge-shaped figures, which followed each other ut reg- 
ular intervals. On counting these the physician found 
that the number exactly tallied with the patient's cease- 
less refrain, namely, fourteen lozenges from the floor to 
the ceiling. and thirty-three from one end of the room to 
the other. Acting upon this discovery, he immediately 
ordered the removal of the patient to another room, 
where the paper was of a totally d'flereat pattern. This 
was done while the patient was asleep, snd when he 
awoke he commenced mechanically with “ fourteen,” 
but suddenly stopped, looked puzzled, and then emiled. 
From that moment he never uttered the old burden, his 
Tecovery came gradually and slowly, and he finally be- 
came 1 . This g used afterwards to 
relate that he had an indistinct recollection of certain 
figares which commenced with the lozenge form, but af- 
terwards assumed a variety of shapes and colors, never, 
however, loring the identity of number, namely. fourteen 
up and thirty-three across. 











A Queer Fish. 

There is a large Osh found all along the coast of Europe 
called the Lophius Piscetor, so large and unwieldy that 
itis forced to resort to stratagem to secure its food. 
This fish is furuished with @ set of filaments over its 
body, which, when kept in motion, resemble jittle worms 
wriggling in the water. The lophius, when it needsa 
meal, settles and. conceals iteelf in the weeds and mud at 
the bottom of the sea, thus hiding every part of its 
body except the worm-like filaments that fringe its sur- 
face. By agitating these, shoals of little fish econ gather 
around and nibble at the bait. Whena number are thus 
collected, the lophius opens its huge jaws, and with a 
sudden gulp, sucksin the little fish. The trap is set 
again and again, until the sly old lophigs gets his fll, 
and swarms of little fish are taken in. 





The Head of the Fish. 

A most curious fact was communicated to me the other 
day by one of Edinburgh's brightest ornaments, and who, 
like many men of geujus, has s natural turo for angling 
A question was proposed to a party of mathematicians 
—‘ of what shape s solid body ought to be to pas 
through « fluid with the least porsible resistance?” By 
application of the strictest mathematical principles it 
was solved, aud the form diseovered coincided exactly 
with that of a fish's head! 





Remarkable Discovery. 

A murderer at Autwerp, haviog left his boo’s on the 
scene of his crime, a photograph and description of these 
articles were sent round to all the neighboring shor- 
makers § At length one of them came forward, and ree 
ognized the beots as made by him for an individead 
whow he described. and who was already in custody on 
suspicion. This led to other proof, which lnconteatabiy 





fixed the crime on the prisoner and an associate. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) | 


SKETCHES OF ANCIENT BOSTON. 
NUMBEK 4. 

Tue first town meetings of Boston were held 
in the meeting-house of the First Church, here- 
tofore described. In 1649, a p ition was 


itants assembled there on the 14th of March, 
1743, a funeral oration in honor of his memory 
was pronounced by Mr. John Lovell, master of 
the south or Latin grammar school. In his ora- 
tion, Faneuil is eulogized as being a generous 
and benevolent man, of great public spirit, and a, 
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brought forward for building a town-house, pro- 
viding “that those that shall undertake to build 
a house for the courts to be kept in, shall have 
the income of any rents that might arise, forever.” 
Nothing came of this proposition, but the sub- 
ject continued to occupy the public mind until 
the death of Captain Robert Keayne, a wealthy 
merchant tailor, and the first commander of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. [lis 
death occurred in March, 1656; and by his will 
he bequeathed to the town a sum of money for 
the erection of a town-house. ‘This led to effec- 
tive action, and in 1657 or "58, the first town- 
house was built. It was a wooden structure of 
moderate proportions, and stood on the ground 
first improved as a market-place, at the head of 
State then King Street, where the Old State 
House now stands. This edifice was built upon 
pillars, the lower story being used as a sort of 
’Change, ‘‘ where merchants may confer,” and 
the chambers above for the meetings of the Gen- 
eral Court and town assemblies. The great fire 
of 1711, which consumed all the buildings on 
both sides of Cornhill, from Schvol Street to 
Dock Square, and all the upper part of State 
Street on both sides, destroyed the wooden town- 
house. In 1712, the province, county and town 
combined to build a new town-house upon the 
same spot. ‘This second structure was built of 
brick. It lasted until December, 1747, when it 
took fire from a defective fireplace, and the whole 
interior was consumed. The building was re- 
built in the following year, at the joint charge of 
the province, county and town, as before; the 
province paying one half the cost, and the coun- 
ty and town one quarter, each. The present 
building known as the Old State House, is the 
edifice referred to; though its internal structure 
and exterior finish have been so entirely changed 
during the past century, that only the external 
walls and peculiar-looking tower now serve to 
identify the original structure. The building 
was mainly devoted to the uses of the General 
Court, and the Courts of Justice, after it was 
rebuilt; the town improving for its public pur- 
poses the celebrated Faneuil Hall, which was 
built in 1741 and ’42. In continuing the subject of 
town-halls, this seems to he a proper occasion 
to introduce to the reader some account of the 
origin of Faneuil Hall. 

The people of Ancient Boston appear to have 
been sorely divided upon the subject of market 
houses; and it is probable that the first location 
ot the town hall on the original market place, at 
the head of State or King Street, in 1657, was 
the original cause of the feud. The trouble ran 
through several generations, and the quarrel was 
kept up with as much pertinacity as the heredi- 
tary strifes between rival clans of Highlanders. 
In 1734, the pro-market party got a vote passed 
in town meeting, 517 to 399, to build three pub- 
lic market houses ; one at the South End, one in 
Dock Square, and one at the North End, and 
appropriating the sum of seven hundred potnds 
out of the town treasury, “to effect the buildings 
and other necessaries at the three several places 
assigned for that use.” The market-houses were 
accordingly built, and a clerk appointed to at- 
tend at each market. But the anti-market fac- 
tion got the ascendency after an interyal of three 
years, and the public markets were broken up, 
the one at the town-dock in Dock Square, being 
destroyed by amob. After the destruction of 
the old market houses the same diversity of opin- 
ion continued among the inhabitants; but the 
pro-market party at length received a powerful 
reinforcement in the year 1740. Peter Faneuil, 
Esq., the son and heir of Andrew Faneuil, a citi- 
zen of wealth and public spirit, offered to build 
for the town and complete at his own expense, 
upon the town land in Dock Square, a noble 
edifice to be improved for a public market, pro- 
vided the town would authorize the same, estab- 


€ t, though unostentatious friend of the 
poor and needy. 

The original design of Faneuil contemplated 
simply a building for use as a market, but in the 
progress of the work the liberal donor was in- 
duced to make an addition of a lofty and spa- 
cious hall over the market-house, for the accom- 
modation of public meetings and the business of 
the town. The original building was of brick, 
two stories in height, and measured one hundred 
feet by fifty, on the ground. It was esteemed a 
magnificent structure for those days, and one of 
the best pieces of workmanship that the town 
could exhibit. In January, 1761, a great fire 
took place in the vicinity of the town dock, 
which destroyed several buildings belonging to 
the town, and burned Faneuil Hall, leaving only 
the bare walls standing. Measures were im- 
mediately taken for repairing the building, the 
General Court granting a lottery for the purpose 
of raising the necessary means to defray the ex- 
pense. From this period the name of Faneuil 
Hall becomes intimately and honorably blended 
with the history of the country. It was the thea- 
tre where Otis, Adams, Quincy, Hancock, Bow- 
doin, and other champions of American Liberty, 
opened the grand drama of the American Revo- 
lution ; and from the massive walls of that tem- 
ple of freedom went forth the first thunders of 
rebellion which made the throne of tyranny to 
tremble. Faneuil Hall has been justly styled the 
Cradle of American Liberty. After the Revola- 
tion, in the year 1805, by vote of the town, the 
building was much enlarged ; another story add- 
ed, and the whole greatly improved and beauti- 
fied. The portrait of Washington, by Stuart, 
which now adorns the walls of the hall, was 
presented by Samuel Parkman, Esq., an emi- 
nent merchant of Boston. The painting of the 
same size, representing Peter Faneuil, Esq., was 
copied from the original picture of smaller size, 
and executed by Col. Henry Sargent. After 
many years of misappropriation of the lower story 
of the building to private uses, the city govern- 
ment has at length wisely determined to restore 
it to the original purpose of a public market, to 
which use it was dedicated by the munificent 
donor, and by solemn pledge of the town, in its 
vote accepting the gift. That story has accord- 
ingly been thoroughly remodelled during the 
past summer, and is now ready for occupancy as 
a public market. 

About the year 1635, a strong-minded woman 
by the name of Hutchinson arose in Boston, and 
caused great and mighty trouble therein, as well 
as in the country round about, almost to the sun- 
dering of society and the scattering of the frag- 
ments thereof. Mrs. Ann Hutchinson was the 
wife of one William Hutchinson, a meek sort of 
a Moses, whose tenure of the distinguishing garb 
of manhood in his own family, was considered 
very doubtful. Though several times elected to 
serve as a representative in the General Court, 
from Boston, it does not appear that he ever at- 
tempted to dispute Mistress Ann’s pretensions to 
‘wear the breeches. It was the custom of the 
members of the church in Boston to assemble 
once a week, to repeat the sermons they had 
heard on the previous Lord’s day, and discuss 
the doctrines thereof. These exercises though, 
were confined to the male members, and this ex- 
clusiveness not comporting with Mrs. Hutchin- 
son’s ideas of woman’s rights, she got up a week- 
ly meeting of female church-members, for the 
purpose of discussing the sermons and settling 
the doctrines for themselves. She was a woman 
of a bold and masculine spirit, and had a great 
flow of speech. In these female conclaves the 
claims of the different ministers were discussed, 
and Ann finally settled it that two or three of 
them were sound men, under the covenant of 
grace, but the rest she condemned as being under 
the covenant of works. Mr. John Wheelwright, 
a brother-in law of Mrs. Hutchinson, a minister 








lish proper regulations for its use, and c ly 
support it for the said use. This liberal offer 
fell like a bombshell among the ranks of the 
opposition, dividing and scattering them. The 
friends of public markets took courage, and at 
once caused a town meeting to be called, for the 
purpose of accepting Mr. Faneuil’s generous 
proposal. At this meeting a petition was read, 
signed by Thomas Palmer and others, to the 
number of three hundred and forty, praying that 
the town would accede to the proposition. The 
assemoled inhabitants with great unanimity pass- 
ed a vote of thanks to Mr. Faneuil for his offer, 
but when the question was taken as to accepting 
the same, there was quite a serious opposition, 
the vote in fuvor standing 367, to 360 against. 
On the 8th of September, 1740, the work was 
commenced, and on the 10th of the same month, 
1742, Mr. Faneuil caused the keys of the edifice 
to be presented to the selectmen, the work hav- 
ing been finished on that day. On the 13th of 
September the town held a meeting, at which a 
most honorable vote of thanks was passed to the 
donor for his munificent gift to the town, also 
other votes naming the hall over the market 
Faneuil Hall, providing for a full-length por- 
trait of Faneuil to adorn the walls, and confer- 
ring upon him the privilege of nominating the 
first clerk of the new market. At a later day 
the town voted to purchase the Faneuil arms 
elegantly carved and gilt, by Moses Deshon, to 
be fixed in the hall. The family of Faneuil was 
of noble lineage, and fled from France with the 
Huguenots, in 1685. The residence of Peter 
and of his father Andrew before him, was the 
house which formerly stood on the westerly side 
of Tremont Street, upon a high bank, about op- 
posite the northerly end of the Stone Chapel 
burial-ground. This house was subsequently 
occupied by Lt. Governor Phillips. It was built 
by Andrew Faneuil, and there was a summer- 
house in the garden above, upon which was a 
grasshopper vane, similar to that which Faneuil 
Hall now bears. This insect was the crest of 
the Faneuil family. Peter Faneuil died within 
six months of the completion of the hall which 


of ch for learning and piety, fell into her 
views decidedly, the Rev. John Cotton partially, 
and the Rev. John Wilson, not at all. Governor 
Winthrop sided with Mr. Wilson against Mrs. 
Hutchinson; but the majority of the church- 
members of Boston agreed with her. 
This religious feud between works and grace 
was carried into politics. It deposed Winthrop 
as governor, and elected Henry Vane in his stead, 
and there is strong reason for believing that the 
whole trouble was stimulated and fi d by 
Vane, for the purpose of supplanting Winthrop. 
Mrs. Hutchinson carried it with a high hand, for 
atime, and all Boston seemed to be of her par- 
ty; but the churches of the other towns came to 
the rescue; the General Court was removed 
from Boston to Newtown or Cambridge, and 
Winthrop elected governor in placeof Vane. A 
synod of church bers and magi was 
then held, which tried and condemned the hereti- 
cal opinions put forth by Mrs. Ann and her fol- 
lowers. The General Court followed up with 
practical action. Boston was placed under ban, 
the public arms and power removed from the 
town, the believers in Mrs. Hutchinson disarmed 
and forbidden to buy, borrow or hire any arms, 
andthe Rev. John Wheelwright and some others 
disfranchised and banished. Mrs. Hutchinson 
was next taken in hand by the General Court, 
put upon trial for heresy, convicted and banished 
from the colony. The Boston church then took 
her case up, and under the light of the court’s 
action, the members seem to have arrived at new 
convictions very suddenly ; for the majority of 
them voted to “cast her out of the church for 
itently isting in a ifest lie.” On 
the 28th of March, 1638, in obedience to orders 
from Governor Winthrop, she departed from the 
colony, and went with her husband, to Rhode 
Island. Four years after, her husband died, 
and she removed from there with her family, 
consisting of sixteen persons, into the Dutch 
country beyond New Haven, where she with the 
greater part of her company were shortly after 
massacred by the hostile Indians. Thus ended 
the career of the first Massachusetts strong-mind- 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


AMATEUR GARDENER, Newton, Mass.—What Linnzeus call- 
ed the sleep of plants is by no means analogous to the 
sleep ofanimals It is merely the rl roduced on 
the leaves of a plant by the absence of ight During 
darkness some leaves are slightly twisted, and hang 
down. Others, such, for instance, as prinnate and ter- 
nate leaves, have the leaflets folded together, and the 
common petiole, or leaf stalk, is depressed. The sensi- 
tive plant exhibits these movements of its leaves ina 
remarkable manner, not only under the influence of 
light or darkness, but also under the mechanical influ- 
ence of the touch. 
A Sunscriper.—In the Mosaic economy there were burnt- 
offerings, sin-offerings, peace-offerings, trespass-offer- 
ings, thank-offerings, wave- offerings and wood-offerings. 
Pagan nations also present offerings to their deities. 
Christ, by the offering of himself, has superseded the- 
hie of all other offerings, having made atonement for 
all men. 
Inquirner.—The meng ot a a beget of be ‘ete Neriton, 
the South Bay, or a beautiful 
shrub, with flowers > ioe @: a ius pt color, 
but of an indifferent ae The beso especially the 
bark of the roots, is said to 
Fiorence.—The eclogue is a eae coun poulithis of the 
pastoral class, in wnich shepherds are introduced con- 
versing with each other—as the eclogues of Virgil. An 
eclogue differs from an id) onpo lh ent being appropriated 
to pieces in which she; luced. 
X. L. Z.—The power of acinecy in mills in Great Brit- 
ain has been computed to be equal to six hundred mil- 
lions @f men. 
M. R., ham, Mass.—Arrowroot has Paphos its name 
from being supposed to be an antidote to the poisoned 
arrows of the Indians. 
C.—The red Utrecht veivet is made of goats’ hair, and is 
extremely durable. There is an imitation one made in 
England of wool, but much inferior. 
=! so STUDENT. <The earliest specimens of Christian art 
the with which they rep- 
fees the Saviour in the character of the Good Shep- 
La, carrying ‘apo in his arms the lost sheep of which 
e had been in search This favorite op Wat is found 
both in printing and sculpture, and the same represen- 
tation is also constantly repeated on the carieat of the 
sacramental ye 
Reaper.—The science of medicine owes its origin to the 
Arabs, to whom the oldest, and at the same time one of 
the richest sources of knowledge—that possessed by the 
ane Le demages tere = been early opened. Chemical 
ee wise dae th spice the Arabs, and to them are 
ikewise due the first official Bath clin regarding the 
rent remedial agents. 
tiesb ware. the prototypes ‘of the dispensing recipes of 
the present day. 
CRINOLINE.—We are told by an amusing writer, that there 
is only one instance in the Bible where the age of a wo- 
man is recorded at the time of her death. Surely that 
prone gi to be taken as an example for general practice. 
Jane V.—The fountain of Vaucluse is not at Avignon, 
uae Se eae miles “cok ae The best way for Ratan 
rs is & party engage a carriage for the 
day. The house in which Petrarch lived is still shown. 











THE DICTATOR OF PARAGUAY. 

We have had occasion heretofore to make 
some allusion to the arrogant and tyrannical 
course of the present ruler of Paraguay, Senor 
Lopez, who seems striving by every method in 
his power to earn for himself a reputation more 
odious even than that of his prototype, the noto- 
rious Dr. Francia, the former Dictator of Par- 
aguay. Lopez was n _ Satisfied with breaking 
faith with our govern ent, plundering and abus- 
ing American citizens, and insulting our flag; 
but in his self-sufficient and stupid arrogance, 
and counting upon the impunity which he has 
hitherto enjoyed in the commission of those 
offences, he has recently undertaken to insult 
Great Britain in much the same manner that he 
did the United States. The secret of Lopez’s 
outrageous deportment towards foreign powers, 
is the personal benefit which he derives from the 
monopoly of the trade and commerce of Par- 
aguay, and the States bordering upon the La 
Plata River and its branches. He has estab- 
lished lines of steamers upon those waters, by 
means of which, and his trading establishments 
on shore, he has succeeded in cramping the 
whole trade of the country into the pint-pot of 
his capacity to perform it, and thus far has en- 
joyed the monopoly of its benefits. His policy 
is, to keep the trade of those regions “ conveni- 
ently small,” that he may contrive to grasp the 
whole of it for his own exclusive advantage. 

Now the policy of the United States and of 
Great Britain is, to open the vast and productive 
countries watered by the La Plata and its tribu- 
taries, to the commercial enterprise of the whole 
world, that the f and productions of 
England and America may find a market there, 
and the valuable commodities of those regions 
be received in return. In the furtherance of this 
liberal and enlightened policy, Great Britain and 
the United States have sought to effect favorable 
treaties with the States of the Argentine confed- 
eration, and with Paraguay. In their movements 
to this end they have been thwarted at every 
point by Lopez, from the basely selfish motive of 
keeping down the foreign trade of his country 
so that he may control it, and reap all the bene- 
fits thereof to himself. ‘This cold-blooded policy 
on his part, which would paralyze all the energies 
of his country, merely to fill his own coffers with 
gold, has led him to set at defiance the laws of 
nations; to disregard the comity that should 
ever subsist between rulers; to violate private 
rights in the most ruthless manner; and utterly 
to sacrifice the prosperity of the people over 
which he rules. 

The particulars of his late defiance of Great 
Britain, as detailed in letters from South Ameri- 
ca to this country, show that the same conceited 
ignorance which has led him to undervalue the 
power of the United States in his blind pursuit 
of gain, has also put him in hostile array against 
the power of that country. The British Minis- 
ter at Buenos Ayres, Mr. Christie, had occasion 
to visit Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay, for 
the purpose of making a new commercial treaty 
with that power, when he was treated with such 

marked indignity by Lopez, that he felt com- 
pelled to withdraw from the State, after unsuc- 
cessfully remonstrating with the government upon 
the subject of his treatment. Lopez, it appears, 
was determined to repulse the representative of 
the British sovereign, and therefore at the official 
audience, received him with his hat on, an en- 
tirely unusual custom with him, and adopted on 
this occasion for the purpose of giving offence. 
The minister demanded his passports, and left 
the State. While on his passage down the Par- 
aguay river, on board an English trading steam- 








ed woman on record. 





bears his name, and at a meeting of the inhab- 


er, owned by an English trading house at Bue- 








in which Lopez intends to prt down all foreign 
competition with his trading schemes. The 
British steamer met the Paraguan war steamer 
Tacuari at night, in a broad part of the river’ 
where the channel was wide enough for the two 
to have passed each other a quarter of a mile 
apart. Both vessels had their signal lights dis- 
played, and there was therefore no excuse for a 
collision. But the war steamer deliberately 
altered her course, and run plump into the other, 
cutting her down to the water’s edge. 

The British Minister and all the rest of the 
persons on board the trading steamer, succeeded 
in escaping to the Tacuari just as the former 
sunk, without saving a single article of their 
effects, save what they stood ix. It appeared 
upon subsequent inquiry, that the war steamer 
run into the British vessel on purpose, and with 
a design of crippling or disabling her, because 
her traffic interfered with the steamers owned by 
Lopez, which seek to monopolize the steam trade 
of the river. It was not known by ihe Paraguan 
naval commander that the British Minister was 
a passenger on board the boat ; but this does not 
affect the nature of the outrage perpetrated 
against the British flag, while navigating an in- 
ternational river; and this wanton abuse of 
power, taken in connection with the insult pre- 
viously put upon the minister by Lopez, will 
doubtless draw down upon his head the ven- 
geance of the British Lion. 





THE NEW BANK WAK. 

Since the stirring days of General Jackson, 
when the war cry was “ Down with the Monster,” 
there has not been such a bank war in Massachu- 
setts as there is at the present time. But the 
fight is now hank against bank, and clique 
against clique. The Suffolk Bank heads one 
party of the belligerents, and the Bank of Mutual 
Redemption the other. For twenty years or 
more the Suffolk Bank has dic-!.~-ged the vol- 
untary duty of redeeming the bills of the country 
banks in Massachusetts and the other New Eng- 
land States, and has made a very good thing for 
itself out of the operation, while at the same 
time establishing a very uniform and reliable 
currency throughout New England. it has beer. 
the practice of the Suffolk to require the country 
banks to keep a deposit of specie in its vaults, 
for the security of the bills it might redeem, and 
it has made a very handsome annual profit by 
way of interest, upon the deposit thus kept up. 
Certain parties, thinking the Suffolk Bank had 
received full enough of profit for the good it had 
done, and that its course towards other banks, 
both in the city and country, was getting to be 
too overbearing and dictatorial, procured a 
charter from the legislature of Massachusetts, for 
a new bank, the stock of which should be owned 
by the other banks, and which should have 
special authority by law, to conduct the business 
of redeeming the bills of the country banks of 
Massachusetts. This bank, called the Bank of 
Mutual Redemption, wag put in operation in 
July last, and entered at once upon that part of 
its duty which required it to redeem the bills of 
out of town banks. 

The Suffolk Bank commenced the war against 
the new and legally authorized rival, by attempt- 
ing to exclude it from the Clearing House at 
Boston, where the city banks settle their daily 
balances. In this it succeeded ; the supporters 
of the Suffolk sustaining it in the movement to 
shut the Mutual Redemption out. But quite a 
number of the country banks, both in and out of 
Massachusetts, determined to withdraw their 
business from the Suffolk, and have their bills 
redeemed at the new bank. Upon this the Suf- 
folk Bank sought to break down some of the 
banks that had withdrawn their deposits, by 
collecting their bills in large sums, and demand- 
ing the specie for them at the cornters of the 
banks, instead of at the Bank of Mutual Redemp- 
tion where provision had been made for their re- 
demption. It sent thirty th.usand dollars in this 
way, to the Lowell Bank, at Lowell, and de- 
manded the specie, evidently to embarrass that 
bank. The Lowell tendered a specie check, 
or Boston funds, or offered to pay the specie at 
the counter of the Suffolk in Boston. But Shy- 
lock-like, the Suffolk insisted upon a literal per- 











formance of the bond. The Lowell made a 
legal tender of the specie to the Suffolk in Bos- 
ton, but the latter refused to receive it. A writ 
of replevin was then got out by the Lowell, to 
obtain possession of its bills; but the Suffolk hid 
them away so that the sheriff could not serve the 
writ. The Lowell than petitioned the Supreme 
court for a writ of injunction to restrain the Suf- 
folk from putting the bills in circulation. This 
writ was refused by the court, and there the mat- 
ter rests. While this fight was going on, the 
Suffolk made a similar attack upon the New- 
market Bank, at Newmarket, New Hampshire, 
presenting twenty thousand do'lere ~¢ its bills at 
the counter at once, and demanding specie. The 
hard coin was promptly paid and the bills re- 
deemed ; bat the Newmarket Bank at once got 
out a writ against the Suffolk in a suit for dam- 
ages, caused by this unusual and umnecessary 
proceeding, and attached five th d dollars 
of the specie to satisfy any judgment it might 
obtain. The Suffolk messenger accordingly came 
home with only fifteen thousand in specie, to 
show for the twenty thousand in bilis which he 
carried away. This was ahard blow for the Suf- 
folk, as there is small chance of its ever getting 
a New Hampshire jary to give it the other five 
thousand. In the meantime forty more New 
England banks have recently held a convention 
at Springfield, and resolved to withdraw their 
business from the Suffolk, and give it to the 
Bank of Mutual Redemption. Thus stands the 
battle-field at present, and the chances are that 
the Suffolk will get the worst of it, and be obliged 
to submit to the law of the State. 








Tue Sprzit MoveD.—At a camp meeting in 
London county, Virginia, the committee seized 
upon one hundred and forty gallons of whisky, ou 
sale in the vicinity, and poured it on the ground. 

ConpEscension.— There are pecple who 
make even a million a very smaii matter, merely 





nos Ayres, he was made a witness of the manner 


ENGLAND AND NICARAGUA. 

Some little time ago we alluded to the advent 

in this country of M. Belly and Sir Wm. Gore 
Ouseley, for the purpose of carrying on the joint 
designs of France and England upon Central 
America. The brisk Frenchman made but a 
short stay here, and pushed on to Nicaragua 

where he scaredeup all kinds of a special treaty 
in behalf of France and Frenchmen; as a pre- 
liminary step, suspending by intrigue the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty then negotiated between the 

United States and that republic. Belly then re- 
turned to this country, probably to confer with 

his English colleague at Washington, and forth- 
with danced over to France with his new treaty. 

Mr. Ouseley during this time, remained at 
Washington to watch our government, while the 
Frenchman beat the bush in Central America, 
and appears to have had a first rate time there, 
probing into the secrets of American diplomacy 
just as deep as he pleased. The result of his 
part of the mutual arrangement between France 
and England, has at length come to light; and 
it appears that Mr. Ouseley has effected a most 
favorable negotiation with Nicaragua, fully cov- 
ering all that M. Belly had accomplished, and 
done it all without once going near Central 
America. 

Late arrivals from England bring us the re- 
sults of Mr. Ouseley’s handiwork, in the shape 
of the draft of a treaty which he sent home for 
the approbation of the British government, and 
which that government has approved and sent 
back for the purpose of ratification. He is now 
awaiting the arrival of a British war steamer at 
New York, which is to take him to San Juan in 
Nicaragua, where he is to complete the treaty 
and negotiate similar ones with the other Cen- 
tral American States. This treaty is a counter- 
part of that which M. Belly procured for France, 
and with an appearance of great fairness upon 
the face of it, is merely designed to recognize 
the partnership of England in the special priv- 
ileges secured to France. Thus, provision is 
made for British p ion of Ni gua; for 
the employment of British troops and vessels of 
war to protéct the persons and property passing 
over the transit routes, if Nicaragua fail so to 
do; and for the free passage of British troops 
and munitions of war across the country, from 
ocean to ocean. There is also a curious article 
in this treaty, providing that the protection of the 
transit routes by Great Britain, and guarantee of 
their neutrality, as stipulated for in one of the 
articles, shall be inoperative and void unless the 
holders of any existing grant or contract in ref- 
erence to these transit routes, shall recognize and 
agree to the concessions which this treaty makes 
to Great Britain. This is a very adroit method 
of breaking all previous treaties which may in- 
terfere with the present designs of Great Britain 
and France, and places the Nicaraguan negotia- 
tors who would consent to such a stipulation, in 
a very pitiful light. Thus the plans of England 
and France to obtain exclusive control in Cen- 
tral America appear to thrive famously. In the 
meanwhile, our own treaty with Nicaragua, 
whieh M. Belly defeated, hangs ded like 
Mahomet’s coffin between earth and heaven, and 
the presidents of Nicaragua and Costa Rica have 
sent forth to the world under their own signa- 
tures, a false and insulting imputation upon the 
honor and integrity of the United States. This 
state of affairs is not very propitious for securing 
the important interests of this country in Central 
America; and with all due deference to the 
statesmen at Washington who have been so en- 
raptured with the frankness and manly sincerity 
of Sir Wm. Gore Ouseley, we would suggest 
that something ought to be done, and that within 
a thousand years, if not sooner. Why not let 
the Paraguay expedition look in at San Juan, 
take p ion of the Isthmus, and hold it 


against all comers ? 














AN AWFUL CATASTROPHE, 

Ned Hammer has a mania, when he is telling 
a story, of “suiting the action to the word.” 
The other day he was in a large company, one 
of them being a fine young man of fifty, very 
tenacious of his good looks, which are rather 
owing to art than nature. Ned was describing 
skirmish he had been engaged in, in Mexico, 
and when he came to this dramatic point in his 
narrative, ‘I seized him by the hair!” he made 
agrab at the young man of fifty’s ambrosial 
curls ; they yielded to the grasp, and disclosed to 
the world the degrading fact that the ancient 
Adonis wore one of Bogle’s wigs—a masterpiece 
of art, and heretofore believed to be a natural 
head of hair. It is fortunate for Ned that duels 
are not permitted in Massachusetts. 





Waat’s To Become Or Her *—The London 
Times advises the government to purchase the 
Great Eastern as a “floating ram.” We have 
heard of water rams before—we should think so 
huge a one would make an enemy haul in his 
horns. Seriously, the Great Eastern is a great 
drag. The company couldn’t get up steam, be- 
cause they couldn’t raise the wind. 

MartrimontaL.—In the quarter ending March 
last, 60,068 persons were married in England 
and Wales, being 6700 fewer than the number 
who married in each of the winter quarters of 
the two preceding years, an unmistakable evi- 
dence of the depression of during the 
last winter. 











oo 
“Honors are Easy.”—At the close of the 
reign of Napoleon I. the total number of mem- 
bers of the Legion of Honor was 9000. Great 
progress has been made since then. There are 
now 272,000 members. Their name is, indeed, 
“legion.” 
-—--o + 
Count pv’Amour.— The Russian General 
Mouravieff, though not a love of a count, is 
styled the Count of Love—but his title is taken 
not from the tender passion, but from the Chi- 
nese river of that name. 








A Truism.—There is about town a man 
who undertakes to get his living by falling 
through cellar doors, and then suing the pro- 





by the condescending way of speaking of it. 


prietors for damages. 
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THE LEV IATHAN. 

It appears that the prosperity of the Fre 
people, and the maintenance of good orer 
subordination among them, require that Fre 
should own the mammoth steamer, the Leviath 
The Emperor Napoleon has therefore been n> 
tiating with the English owners for the purch 
of the same. Of course it is perfectly appar 
to the most obtuse apprehension, how the ex; 
diture of some three millions of dollars for - 
gigantic toy will aid in improving the condi 
of the laboring men of France, by whom all 
money is raised which the emperor squan 
upon his government. The possession of » 
@ costly marine abortion must increase the 
tility of the soil and improve the markets, 
thas cause the sun of prosperity to shine with 
doubled lustre upon the hills and valleys: 
workshops and manufactories of /a belle Fra: 
How wonderful, too, will be its effects in fe: 
ing out piracy and quieting sedition in 
crowded cities of that remarkable coun 
Every file of gens-d’armes that marches & 
arrest of some poor fellow of a vagrant, char: 
with selling an unlicensed newspaper, will m: 
with tenfold power to its noble task, when | 
great Leviathan is safely moored in the basi 
the Cherbourg naval station! Who can «dk 
fora moment that the peace and prosperity 
the kingdom imperatively demand that Lo: 
Napoleon should possess the monster steamer 

It is said that the modest and pradent ©: 
peror at one time suspended the 
the purchase, for fear his action might possi 
offend her majesty, Queen Victoria, Det 
spirited little lady replied that the Leviat 
was purely a commercial speculation, with w!.. 
her government had nothing to do. The ne: 
tiation was accordingly resumed, after this, » 
itic exhibition of defe on the part of Ne, 
leon ILL. for the feelings of his royal siste 
England, and will probably be consummai 
The knowing ones say that the Leviathan is ¢ 
tined to promote the peace and prosperity 
France, as an immense sea-battering ram ; + 
that for this purpose, her bows will be reinfor 
by stupendous iron beams and girders of 
same material, of great size and strength, .. 
that the bows will further be cased with t. 
plates of steel, and sharpened so as to ; 
through a vessel from side to side. It is ca 
lated that this little peace toy, thus prepa: 
will be the Titan of the seas, pursuing and #: 
ing every vessel that comes in sight of her. 
the French engineers say they can build thre 
four steel shod, or “‘cuirasses”’ frigates with 
money that it would cost to buy the Leviat!... 
and thus for the moment they thwart the w» 
of his imperial majesty. But “ France dema 
peace,” and of course she must have the m 
ster steamer for a marine battering-ram. 














THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 

We wonder if all our readers have an « 
quate notion of this moneyed monster? — 
“building itself octupies eight acres of groum 
think of that, to begin with. It receives { 
five millions to twenty millions a day in note: 
note that. The bank has its own paper-mak: 
its own printers, and its own engravers at w 
under the same roof, and it even makes mos 
the machinery by which its work is done. 
complicated but beautiful operation is a regin : 
extending from the printing-office to the bank 
offices, which marks every sheet of paper thr 
struck off from the press, so that the prinw. 
cannot manufactare a single sheet of bank n.\: 
that is not recorded in the bank. The room | 
whieh the notes are deposited, ready. for is: 

one hundred and fifty 
lions of dollars! When Rev. Mr. Prime visi: 
it, in the vault he saw a director and the cas!:: 
counting the bags of gold which men were pi 
ing down to them, each bag containing a th: 
and pounds sterling, just from the mint, “') 
world of money,” he says, “seemed to reo :. 
the fables of Eastern wealth, and gave me «. 
and strong impressions of the magnitude of | 
business done here, and the extent of the 1: 
tions of this one institution to the commerce: 
the world.” 





a A eel 

Heroic.—The following toast was lo 
given by a high private at the parading of 
Chelsea Continentallers : “ Our noble selves—| 
King of Prussia had his grenadiers, the Su 
his mamalukes, Wellington his infantry, » 
Napoleon his old and young guard ; but the f« 
of these heroes must remain eclipsed while 
Continentallers exist, and Chelsea, boasting 
such warriors, may bid defiance to the work: 
arms.” 


Al eee — 
Poxcrvation —There cannot be too n 
care used in punctuation. For instance, a hi; 
respectable clergyman the other day wrote: 
young woman in my neighborhood died » 
suddenly last Sabbath, while I was preaching 
gospel in a beastly state of intoxication.” 





dante eel 

Rartonic —We wish some of our rhetor 
speakers would remember what Robert Hal! 
to a friend who had asked his opinion of an « 
orate sermon—“ very fine, sir; bat a man : 
eat flowers.” 





Aw Eriraru.—We met with a queer epit 
the other day. Here it is: 


“ Here tes 
Elisabeth Wyre 
Fhe died of thunder sent from heaven 
Ie 1777." 
aes =7——oe + oe 


Ax atraactive Sunsect—Hermann ?} 
ville is lecturing, this fall, on his personal 
ventures in the South Seas, the locality of 
inimitable “ Typee.” 





+=a=co-——— 

Saanr Snoorine —Travis, the pistol shoc 
is teaching his art to the ladies of Lexing 
be He had better teach them how to use th 


_—-—-—.. » mee 0 -— 
A Critic curricisnp—Oliver Goldem 
said of Lord Kames's “ Elements of Criticie: 





















“ It is easier to write that book than to read 
Gee 
Userc. Recetrr —To keep water out, 


pitch ; to keep it in, « pitcher. 
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vith the frankness and manly sincerity 
‘m. Gore Ouseley, we would suggest 
ching ought to be done, and that within 
vd years, if not sooner. Why not let 
‘guay expedition look in at San Juan, 
-session of the Isthmus, and hold it 
‘| comers # 








AN AWFUL CATASTROPHE, 
ammer has a mania, when he is telling 
of “suiting the action to the word.” 
r day he was in a large company, one 
veing a fine young man of fifty, very 
of his good looks, which are rather 
art than nature. Ned was describing 
h he had been engaged in, in Mexico, 
1 he came to this dramatic point in his 
, “I seized him by the hair!” he made 
: the young man of fifty’s ambrosial 
xy yielded to the grasp, and disclosed to 
1 the degrading fact that the ancient 
vore one of Bogle’s wigs—a masterpiece 
id heretofore believed to be a natural 
air. It is fortunate for Ned that duels 
vermitted in Massachusetts. 





's TO BECOME OF Her *—The London 
lvises the government to purchase the 
stern as a “floating ram.” We have 
water rams before—we should think so 
ne would make an enemy haul in his 
Seriously, the Great Eastern is a great 
Che company couldn’t get up steam, be- 
ry couldn’t raise the wind. 





1MONTAL.—In the quarter ending March 
168 persons were married in England 
les, being 6700 fewer than the number 
rried in each of the winter quarters of 
preceding years, an unmistakable evi- 
the depression of | during the 


er. 








,ors ARE Easy.”—At the close of the 
Napoleon I. the total number of mem- 
che Legion of Honor was 9000. Great 
has been made since then. There are 
,000 members. Their name is, indeed, 





r p’Amour.— The Russian General 
eff, though not a love of a count, is 
e Count of Love—but his title is taken 
\ the tender passion, but from the Chi- 
er of that name. 























auisM.—There is about town a man 
~ndertakes to get his living by falling 
. cellar doors, and then suing the pro- 
for damages. 


























“see THE FLAG OF OUR UNIGR. ee=S> 








THE LEVIATHAN. 


It appears that the prosperity of the French 
people, and the maintenance of good order and 
subordination among them, require that France 
should own the mammoth steamer, the Leviathan. 
The Emperor Napoleon has therefore been nego- 
tiating with the English owners for the purchase 
of the same. Of course it is perfectly apparent, 
to the most obtuse apprehension, how the expen- 
diture of some three millions of dollars for this 
gigantic toy will aid in improving the condition 
of the laboring men of France, by whom all the 
money is raised which the emperor squanders 
upon his government. The possession of such 
a costly marine abortion must increase the fer- 
tility of the soil and improve the markets, and 
thus cause the sun of prosperity to shine with re- 
doubled lustre upon the hills and valleys, the 
workshops and manufactories of /a belle France. 
How wonderful, too, will be its effects in ferret- 
ing out conspiracy and quieting sedition in the 
crowded cities of that remarkable country! 
Every file of gens-d’armes that marches to the 
arrest of some poor fellow of a vagrant, charged 
with selling an unlicensed newspaper, will move 
with tenfold power to its noble task, when the 
great Leviathan is safely moored in the basin of 
the Cherbourg naval station! Who can doubt 
fora moment that the peace and prosperity of 
the kingdom imperatively demand that Louis 
Napoleon should possess the monster steamer ? 

It is said that the modest and prudent em- 
peror at one time suspended the negotiation for 
the purchase, for fear his action might possibly 
offend her majesty, Queen Victoria, But the 
spirited little lady replied that the Leviathan 
was purely a commercial speculation, with which 
her government had nothing to do. The nego- 
tiation was accordingly resumed, after this pol- 
itic exhibition of deference on the part of Napo- 
leon III. for the feelings of his royal sister of 
England, and will probably be consummated. 
The knowing ones say that the Leviathan is des- 
tined to promote the peace and prosperity of 
France, as an immense sea-battering-ram ; and 
that for this purpose, her bows will be reinforced 
by stupendous iron beams and girders of the 
same material, of great size and strength, and 
that the bows will further be cased with thick 
plates of steel, and sharpened so as to cut 
through a vessel from side to side. It is caleu- 
lated that this little peace toy, thus prepared, 
will be the Titan of the seas, pursuing and sink- 
ing every vessel that comes in sight of her. But 
the French engineers say they can build three or 
four steel shod, or ‘‘curasses” frigates with the 
money that it would cost to buy the Leviathan, 
and thus for the moment they thwart the whim 
of his imperial majesty. But “ France demands 
peace,” and of course she must have the mon- 
ster steamer for a marine battering-ram. 








THE BANK OF ENGLAND. 
We wonder if all our readers have an ade- 
quate notion of this moneyed monster? The 
“building itself octupies eight acres of groumd— 
think of that, to begin with. It receives from 
five millions to twenty millions a day in notes— 
note that. The bank has its own paper-makers, 
its own printers, and its own. engravers at work 
under the same roof, and it even makes most of 
the machinery by which its work is done. A 
plicated but beautiful operation is a register, 
extending from the printing-office to the banking 
offices, which marks every sheet of paper that is 
struck off from the press, so that the printers 
cannot manufacture a single sheet of bank notes 
that is not recorded in the bank. The room in 
which the notes are deposited, ready. for issue, 
sometimes contains one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars! When Rev. Mr. Prime visited 
it, in the vault he saw a director and the cashier 
counting the bags of gold which men were pitch- 
ing down to them, each bag containing a thous- 
and pounds sterling, just from the mint. “ This 
world of money,”’ he says, “seemed to realize 
the fables of Eastern wealth, and gave me new 
and strong impressions of the magnitude of the 
business done here, and the extent of the rela- 
tions of this one institution to the commerce of 
the world.” 








Heroro.—The following toast was lately 
given by a high private at the parading of the 
Chelsea Continentallers: “ Our noble selves—The 
King of Prussia had his grenadiers, the Sultan 
his mamalukes, Wellington his infantry, and 
Napoleon his old and young guard ; but the fame 
of these heroes must remain eclipsed while the 
Continentallers exist, and Chelsea, boasting of 
such warriors, may bid defiance to the world in 
arms.” 





PonctruaTion.—There cannot be too much 
care used in p ion. For i , a highly 
respectable clergyman the other day wrote: “A 
young woman in my neighborhood died very 
suddenly last Sabbath, while I was preaching the 
gospel in a beastly state of intoxication.” 








RaeEtorIc.—We wish some of our rhetorical 
speakers would remember what Robert Hall said 
to a friend who had asked his opinion of an elab- 
orate sermon—“ very fine, sir; but a man can’t 
eat flowers.” 





An Epitary.—We met with a queer epitaph, 
the other day. Here it is : 
“* Here lies 


Elizabeth Wyse. 
She died of thunder sent from heaven 





AN attractive Sussect.—Hermann Mel- 
ville is lecturing, this fall, on his personal ad- 
ventures in the South Seas, the locality of his 
inimitable “ Typee.” 





Saarp SHootinc.—Travis, the pistol-shooter, 
is teaching his art to the ladies of Lexington, 
Ky. He had better teach them how to use their 
bows. 





A Critic criticisep.—Oliver Goldsmith 
said of Lord Kames’s “ Elements of Criticism,” 
“Tt is easier to write that book than to read it.”’ 





Uservt Receirr.—To keep water out, use 
pitch ; to keep it in, a pitcher. 





AN ELEPHANT RACE, 

The British officers in India appear to be 
keenly alive to the national sports of their coun- 
try, even in the midst of all the perils and disas- 
ters which they encounter during the present re- 
bellion of the Hindoos. Horse-racing, pony- 
racing, donkey-racing, are all quite common with 
them; and recently, to vary the scene, the offi- 
cers of the 68th Infantry, at Rangoon, got up an 
elephant race. Thirteen animals were entered 
for the contest, which was to be a steeple chase 
over hurdles and ditches. Among the contest- 
ing elephants were Gram Bags, Gurrah Purwah, 
and Soorut Junial, who seem to have taken the 
honors of the field. The beasts were ridden by 
officers of the regiment, and steered by their 
mahouts, or native keepers, who bestride the 
neck, and use a small stick in guiding. At the 
signal, the whole thirteen left the post, making a 
very fair start. Gram Bags led off, making the 
wide ditch two lengths ahead of any competitor, 
and kept the lead until near the winning post, 
when his surplus flesh began to tell against him, 
and he came out second in the race. 

Gurrah Purwah played possum at first, letting 
the other elephants lead him largely; but when 
the time came, he gathered up his di hand- 
somely, easily passing the intervening racers, 
and putting himself alongside the fat Gram 
Bags with determined vigor. For a short time, 
there was ad struggle b the two, 
the “ fat boy ” puffing hard to maintain his lead ; 
but muscle carried the day, and the Gurrah 
swung ahead, passing the Gram’s flank, and 
winning the post by atrunk’s length. The man- 
ner in which the elephants took the ditches 
excited much laughter, and put the jockies to 
their trumps to maintain their seats during the 
pitching and rolling. They had also a very 
quiet way of passing the hurdle fences, built of 
logs—passing through them instead of over; but 
as this was the universal practice, it was not 
considered by the judges as foul. The two 
leading racers, whose exploits are chronicled 
above, both missed one of the jumps, the prize, 
a massive silver candelabra, being awarded to 
Soorut Junial, or “sweet face,” who came in 
third, but made all his jumps regularly. 











PREPARATIONS FOR BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The British government are making very 
prompt and effective preparations for establish- 
ing the new colony, on the eastern coast of the 
North Pacific Ocean, which has lately been 
authorized by act of Parliament. The sluggish 
action of the Hudson’s Bay Company is to give 
place to the vigorous efforts of the new author- 
ities of British Columbia, and the colony is to be 
inaugurated with a thoroughness of detail worthy 
of its importance. A full and effective corps of 
the Royal Engineers has already been despatched 
from England to the new colony, to lay out and 
construct roads, erect fortifications, and generally 
to'lay out the groundwork of the new govern- 
ment establishment. This corps consigts of a 
colonel, two captaifis, two lieutenants, & com- 
missioned and non-commissioned staff, thirty- 
two non-commissioned officers, and one hundred 
privates. They are fully provided with arms of 
the best construction, and all the multifarious 
implements of their craft, and abundantly sup- 
plied with provisions and clothing. Their fam- 
ilies aceompany them; and steam engines, iron 
rails, and other appliances for the ‘use of steam 
or water power, are to follow them soon. Great 
inducements are held out by the government for 
the men to remain there permanently; and as 
their number is composed largely of volunteers, 
comprising men of almost every trade or pro- 
fession, such as carpenters, blacksmiths, masons, 
miners, painters, surveyors, engravers, draughts- 
men, photographers, etc.,s their permanent resi- 
dence there will be an invaluable acquisition to 
the new colony. The British government seem 
to be fully alive to the importance of building up 
a powerful settlement in these new gold regions 
as soon as possible, and thus contributing to 
their national strength on the Pacific. The 
wonderful example of the United States in 
building up California and Oregon has not been 
without its effect upon John Bull, and he is at 
length fairly aroused to the necessity of comply- 
ing with the injunction—“ go thou and do like- 
wise.” 





FRANCE AND ENGLAND.—Napoleon’s legacy 
to his inveterate foe was as follows : “ I bequeath 
to the British government the infamy of my 
death.” Those who know Louis Napoleon best, 
say that in spite of his protestations of friend- 
ship for England, he means yet to avenge the 
wrongs on his uncle on “perfide Albion.” He 
may yet live to divide the empire of Europe 
with the Czar—and it is not impossible that one 
day the tricolor or the two-headed eagle may 
float over the tower of London. 





An Expiosion.—A gentleman of Petersburg, 
Virginia, having been told by a wag that the 
best way to clear his stove of soot was to put 
some gunpowder inside and ignite it, tried the 
experiment, and was very much astonished at 
theresult. Soot and stove both were blown out 
of the room, and the gentleman followed suit. 





AN rporTant Excertion.—A boy was 
recently arrested in Hartford for theft. His 
father pleaded guilty for him before the court, 
but said, in extenuation, “ James is a good boy, 
but he will steal.” 





A Quesrion.—Isn’t it an outrage, even to a 
petty larceny rascal who steals a pair of boots 
from a counter, to call him a shop-lifter? He 
don’t meddle with the shop, but simply helps 
himself to its contents. 





To Tet, a Joun Butt.—You may always 
distinguish an Englishman by two things—his 
trousers and his gait. The first never fit him, 
and he always walks as if an hour behind time. 

Conceit.—It is wonderful to think how near 
conceit is to insanity ; and yet how many folks 
are suffered to go free and foaming with it. 








EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 


Health, with some people is a toy they play 


with, like children, for the fan of breaking. 


The completion of laying the cable is, in two 


senses, an August event. 


The man who uses highly magnifying specta- | » 


cles is always a man of enlarged views. 


A young lady was lately killed by lightning in 


Janesville, while a child in her arms was unhurt 


| DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION 


For the present week embraces the following contents . 
“The Knights of the Iron Ring: or, The Companions 
of Silence,” a tale of the Court of Naples and the Moun- 
tains of Calabria, translated and adapted from the French, 
y Miss Anna M. Carrer. 
“ The Glories of Heaven,” a poem by Harnrisr N. Ha- 
NS. 
‘Tom Steele's Desertion,” a story by Wa. B. Ouiver 
‘The Bride of Death,” a tale by James Franxuiw Fitts. 
J “The Italian Girl to her English Lover,” a poem by 


Do not go to the utmost limit of even lawful | 84848 Graves 


pleasure. Good and evil join. 


The emperor of Japan is waking up. He is 


going to establish a line of electric telegraphs. 


“Three Nights of the Pestilence,” a story by MARTIN 
L. Alvsworts. 

‘To Miss Mary A Burnett,” lines by Witue Wane. 

* Scenes in China,”’ No. 12 —A Fight with the Manda- 
Tin Soldiers, by ALuNG. 


The fellow who shot Time on the wing, has ‘a Geselp with the Ranaen”™ ox omnes 
renewed his age. ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Mohammed Pacha writes to Washington that 


Portrait of the Princess Dorothea, daughter of the 


he had agreat time while he was in this country. | Tigning sovereign of Sexe Hausen. 


from ‘‘ The Knights of the Tron Ring,” show- 


scene 
There comes forever something between us | ing the two children, Julian and Celeste, at their studies 


and what we deem our happiness. 


in the monastery. 
cture, showing the Retreat of the 


large whole page 
Heaven sends good figures. It is woman’s | British at Lexington Ainge Revolution. 


enemy who would tempt her to wear crinoline. 


A series of Parisian scenes, giving a view of a 2 
Garden Window ; picture of a sort of picker-up of uncon- 


Our greatest glory is not in never falling, bat sidered trifles; a French Sewing Girl; a Fancy Basket 


in rising every time we fall, 


The young gentleman who flew intp a passion 


has had his wings clipped, we are told. 


A virtuous mind in a fair body is like a fine 


picture placed in a good light. 


The liberal party in Mexico has heen buying 


U. S. rifles, in an argumentative mood. 


The best remedy in the world for low spirits is 


to have a clear conscience and a warm heart. 


The cranberry crop of Massachusetts proved 


much lighter than usual this year. 


A strong dose of camphor, says one, is an 


antidote to the poison of strychnine. 


The famous horse “ Ambassador” was killed 


by lightning lately, near Clarksville, Tenn. 


The pearls recently found in Kansas are not 


worth more than five dollars a peck. 


Vender; a Match Dealer, and an illustration of sea-sick- 
8s, ¢ ing from Dover to Boulogne. 

Portrait of his royal highness the Prince of Orange. 

View of Costumes of the Women of Upper Normandy. 

Picture of the Smugglers’ Cave ; an actual scene on the 
coast of Cornwall, England. 

*,* The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States at five cents a copy. 

(> One copy of the Fraa, and one copy of the Prcro- 
RIAL, when taken together, for $3 50 per annum. 





Foreign items. 


The British census foots up 16,763 lawyers, 
18,728 doctors, and about 21,000 clergymen. 
The expenses of the British Patent Office, this 
year, have been considerably over its receipt. 
Two officers of the French army have been 
tried and convicted, recently, of swindling. 
Queen Victoria lately conferred the Victoria 
Cross upon a number of her soldiers of all ranks, 





Another cargo of Africans, nine hundred in it being the third bestowal of this great order of 


number, have been landed in Cuba. 


valor. 
Judaism is advancing in Prussia. A decision 


The running of the new boundary line between | of the minister of justice there has conferred for 
New Hampshire and Maine has been completed. | the first time on a Jew the functions of notary 
The western papers contain very contradictory and advocate. 


accounts about the South Platte gold diggings. 


“ Adam,” said an old bachelor, “ could afford 


to marry—he had no crinoline to provide for.” 


Several of our war vessels are cruising on the 


coast of Cuba to intercept Spanish slavers. 


cee | twenty-five thousand gold and over 
eighty-three thousand silver watch cases were 
marked at the Assay Office in London, during 
the year ending in April last. 

The London papers state that the Bank of 
England has purchased the great Australian gold 


The story that Edwin Forrest is about retiring nugget, which has been exhibited at the Crystal 


from the stage, has no foundation in truth. 





PETTY TRIBULATIONS, 


It is a trite saying that the minor miseries of 


human life are harder to be borne than its great 


Palace, for £5905. 

Professor Morse has been decorated by the 
Emperor of France with the insignia of the Le- 
gion of Honor. He was decorated with a legion 
of honors before. 

In England, the Lord i) 7 Chancellor re- 
ceives £10,000 a year; the rds Justices of 


calamities. Religion and philosophy arm us | Appeal, £6000 each; the Master of the Rolls, 
against the latter, but the former find us defence- | £6000; and the three Vice Chancellors, £5000 


less. Many a merchant endures the destruction | °#¢h- 
of a warehouse full of goods by fire much better 


than he sustains an attack of the toothache. 


Russia is supplying herself with manufactured 
iron from France. At Havre, lately, six loco- 
motives and tenders were shipped for St. Peters- 


The sudden sting of a wasp in the calf of a | burgh. They are consigned to the Russian 
warrior’s favorite leg, starts from his propriety Railway Company. These are the first six of 


the man who could stand against “the world in 


arms.” Confess, if you are a bachelor, that you 
may be driven wild by ‘mistake in directing a 
couple of letters, througthavhich you write to your 
laundress: “Nothing would be wanting to my 


forty which are being made by four of the prin- 
cipal French firms. 


ae eee esinmes 


Bewdrops of Giisdom. 


There is no genius in life like the genius of 


happiness, dear Matilds,+if you loved me as I | energy and industry. 


love you; waves of glory and of gold would 


It is from the depth of our humility that the 


flow at our feet; 1 should be richer, prouder, | height of our destiny looks the grandest. 


happier than a king.” And to the woman you 


A wise Frenchman remarks that we may count 


ave courting: “Send me without fail my three = lost which we have passed without a 
false dickies and my two shirts for Sunday, as I ap 


am entirely out of clean linen.” Confess, my 


A woman in selecting a lover pays more at- 
tention to the impression he makes upon others 


dear bachelor, that such a double-barrelled blan- | of her sex than upon herself. 


der, so soon as you had found ont that you had 


Great men direct the events of their time; 


committed it, you will feel much more like | Wise men take advantage of them; weak men 
hanging yourself than if you had lost a fast | °°¢ borne down by them. 


horse, and would be willing to subscribe to the 


Literary people have a partiality for those who 


immoral axiom of Talleyrand, “a crime is amuse them, the same as travellers like those 


worse than a blunder.” 





whom they can astonish. 
Appetites are very humiliating weaknesses. 
That our grace depends so largely upon animal 


Tur Merry Mexarcn.—Charles II. was conditions is not quite flattering to those that are 


the wittiest of the Stuarts—none of them were 
wise. The satirical epitaph written upon the 


hyper-spiritual. 
There was some sense in the remark of a 
disciple of Asculapius, who said that one pound 


king at his own request’ by his favorite Earl of | of food would support one man, but should he 


Rochester is said to be equally severe and just : 


** Here lies our sovereign lord and king, 
Whose word no man m5 
Who never said @ foolish thing, 
And never did a wise one.”’ 


The reply was wittier yet. “The matter,” 


take more the man must support the food. 
Actions speak more forcibly than words; 
they are the test of character. Like fruit upon 
a tree, they show the nature of a man; while 
motives, like the sap, are hidden from our view. 
A lie may struggle through existence, says 


Charles observed, “‘ was‘easily accounted for— | Dr. Spooner, as a blackguard edges his way, by 


his discourse was his own, his actions were his 
ministry’s.” 


~dip. 





Sti_vt AnotHER.—The Buffale Courier states 


dint of bullying, through a crowd; but the 
truth, however abused for a time, will live for- 
ever. 

Men’s lives should be like the days, more 
beautiful in the evening; or like the seasons, a 


that Mr. M. V. B. Buel, managing operator of ee OS pees, 208 De eetenen eh wh 


the telegraph office in that city, has invented a 
new telegraphic instrament, which is believed to 
be superior to any now inuse By an ingenious 
arrang of the hine, despatches can be 
sent over the same wire in opposite directions 
simultaneously. The instrument will send 
48,000 words an hour. 








Prenty or SteeP.—Dr. Hall tells us that 
we must have plenty of sleep. Everybody, he 
thinks, should be in bed by ten o’clock, and then 
the early rising will take care of itself. ‘There 
is neither wisdom, safety, nor health, in early 
rising of itself. 





Crixotine.—The war against crinoline rages 
—the London Punch leading the van of the as- 
sailants—still the ladies entrench themselves 
within their monster cages, and defy the 
universe. 





Matrimony 1x Hiew Lire.—Napoleon is 
marrying off his marshals asfast as he can. No 
matter how old or fat they are, Eugenie finds 
brides and Louis fortunes. 





Love.—Some writer says that love is a pair 
of sp les that magnifies objects seen through 
them. We hope he don’t mean that it is like a 
pair of green spectacles. 








Common Censung.—All men who do any- 
thing must endure a depreciation of their efforts. 
It is the dirt which their chariot wheels throw 
up. 





Se.r-Evipext.—When a butcher’s cart is 
pilfered of its beef, the owner may be said to be 
“ losing flesh.”’ 


golden sheaves, where good words and deeds 
have ripened on the field. 





Soker’s Budget. 


The man who was filled with emotion hadn’t 
room for a dinner. 

Madame de Stael said that the weak may be 
joked out of anything. 

The individual who was accidentally injured 
by the discharge of his duty is still very low. 

In spite of the exhortations of all the feminine 
orators, all women are more or less addicted to 
their glass. 

A fellow who chopped off his hand, the other 
day, while cutting wood, sent to an apothecary 
for a remedy for “‘ chopped hands.” 

Some regard must be had for the fitness of 
things. Either the ladies’ dresses must contract, 
or carriages, church-pews, and sidewalks must 
expand. 

“ Did I hurt you ?” asked a lady the other day, 
when she trod on a man’s foot. “No, madam, 
I thank you, seeing it is you. If it were any- 
body else I’d holler murder.” 

It is now fally ascertained that the man who 
ate the apple of discord and picked the bone of 
contention is the identical individual who was 
& passenger on board the train of circumstances. 

An editor in New Hampshire offers to bet his 
head against a sixpence upon some political 
question. A brother editor accepts the bet, says 
he thinks it an even one, and asks who shall 
hold the stakes. 

“What do mean, you little rascal ?” ex- 

claimed an individual to an impudent youth that 
had seized him by the nose upon the street. “O, 
nothing, only Iam going to seek my fortune, 
and father told me to be sure to seize hold of the 
first thing that turned up !”” 
“ How dreadful that cigar smells!” exclaimed 
one companion to another ; “why, it’s an awful 
smelling thing!” ‘‘ O, no, it’s not the cigar that 
smells,” was the reply. ‘ What is it, then?’ 
“Why, it’s your nose that smells, of course ; 
that’s what noses were made for.” 








Quill and Scissors. 

A patent has been taken out for an apparatus 
for raising and lowering the skirts of dresses 
This consists in the use of a girdle with cords 
| united at one end in a knot, whilst their other 
extremities are attached over pulleys to the gar- 
ment. By drawing them up by hand at the 
knot, the dress will be raised to the distance re- 
quired uniformly all round. 

A tinsmith named Mudford came near losing 
his life in Syracuse in a very singular manuer. 
He was standing on a small ladder in a cistern, 
making repairs, when the gas from the small 
farnace he was using produced stupefaction, and 
he fell from the ladder to the bottom of the cis- 
tern, cutting his head and face badly, and injur- 
ing his back and shoulders. 

In the Supreme Court at New York, Judge 
Davis recently sentenced James Rogers to be 
hung on the 12th of November. Rogers is said 
to be but seventeen years old. His crime was 
the unprovoked murder, a year ago, on the 10th 
Avenue, of Mr. John Swanston, while the latter 
was walking with his wife. 

Over five hundred tons of white paper, worth 
from two to three hundred dollars per won, forty 
tons of tar-paper for back covers, twenty thou- 
sand sheep and goat skins, and over half a mil- 
lion leaves of gold, are annually consumed in 
the Bible manufactory of Jasper Harding & Son, 
Philadelphia. 

A builder in England has patented a method 
of fixing a window upon an axis in such a man- 





revolution, it will present to the inside of the 
room the side which was previously outside—a 
method which affords great facility for cleaning 
and repairing. 

A company has been formed to manage the 
Lyrical Theatre of Rio Janeiro, with a capital of 
180,000 francs as a guarantee for the salaries of 
the performers. ‘The Emperor of Brazil has 
granted an annual subvention of 33,000 francs 
for three years, to be taken from the profits of the 
public lottery. 

The efforts of the ladies of America to pur- 
chase Mount Vernon and the tomb of Washing- 
ton, are = ded with exhil ing suc- 
cess. New York bids fair, so far, to surpass all 
the other States of the Union in the liberality of 
its private subscriptions to accomplish this noble 
work. 

The park surrounding the palace of the Duke 
of Devonshire, in England, is eleven miles in 
circumf , and ins three th d acres. 
The conservatory, which is filled with every va- 
riety of tropical plants, covers an acre of ground, 
is 100 feet high, of oval shape, and cost £100,000. 

Brigham Young’s private mansion, in Salt 
Lake City, was erected at a cost of $65,000. It 
is three stories high, and balconied trom ground 
to roof. An observatory on the top of it is sur- 
mounted by a bee-hive—the Mormon emblem 
on the Territorial seal. 

Great excitement continues to exist at Law- 
rence, Kansas, respecting the Pike's Peak gold 
mines, which are asserted to be as rich as those 
of California. Companies were leaving for the 
“diggings” nearly every day. 

A man named Gardner was rescued from 
burning to death during a late fire at Chatham 
Four Corners, Columbia county, N. Y., by a 
dog which rushed into the burning dwelling and 
roused him from sleep. 

The State Department at Washington has 
been informed that the young English girl, taken 
from the Mormons by the United States judge in 
_. has been sent under proper protectivn to 








It is estimated that the number of messages 
which annually pass over the American telegraph 
lines, is, in round numbers, four millions, yield- 
ing a net revenue of $6,000,000. 

Nearly four hundred and fifty thousand tons 
of pig iron were produced in Pennsylvania last 
year. Of manufactured iron, there were 227,837 
tons. 

The total amount of alms distributed in the 
United States in the year 1857 by the Catholic 
Society of the Propagation of Faith, was $90,285. 


The Republic of San Marino, in Italy, has 
awarded a medal to Miss Maria Mitcheil, the 
astronomer of Nantucket. 

The journey from Louisville, Ky., to Wash- 
ington, in 1824, was performed in fourteen days. 
It is now made in thirty-six hours. 

Mr. Appleton, assistant Secretary of State, is 
at present incapacitated from duty by an affec- 
tion of the eyes. 

Gerrit Smith has made a donation of $500 
tothe Alfred Academy, located in Alleghany 
county. 

The population of Texas, by the new census, 
will be about four hundred and fifty thousand. 


Marriages. 








In this city, by Rev. Dr. Lothrop, Mr. Robert 8. Stur- 
gis to Miss Susan B. Inches. 

= =. Mr. Knight, Mr. Frank W. Oram to Miss Anna 
B. ton 


Ry Rev. Mr. Wells, Mr. Thomas Crilly to Miss Mary K. 


York, to Mies Katharine 8. Prescott. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Cushman, Mr. William C. 
Smith to Miss Maria T. ng. 
At Cambridge, by Rev . Albru, Mr. Charles French 
to Mrs. Henrietta F. Coakley, both of Dedham. 

At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Putnam, Mr. Lyman B. Rip- 
ley, of Boston, to Miss M . Dawes. 
At Medford, by Kev. Mr. Field, Rev. John B. Rich- 
mond, of Marblehead, to Mrs. Deborah H. Quiner. 

At Dedham, by Kev. Mr. Worcester, Mr. William Rog- 
ers, of Boston, to Mise Nancy R. Holmes. 
At Waltham, by Kev. Mr. Hill, Capt. J. B. Breck to 
Miss Ellen F. Newell 

At Littleton, by Rev. Mr De Normandy, Mr. Reuben 
Hoar to Mrs. Henrietta 8. P. Kimball. 
At Billerica, by Rev. Mr Stearns, Mr. John Flint, of 

Mies Harriet C da 


At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Parmenter, Mr. Philip 
Pierce to Miss Lucinda Ricker. 

At New Bedford. by Kev. Mr. Hamlen, Mr. David H 
Jennings to Miss Huldah M. 

At Holyoke, by Rev. Mr. Goodnow, Dr. W. H. Andrews, 
of Adams, to Jenn! . iw. 

At Quincy, Ill., by Rev. Mr. Foote, Mr. F. M. Stodder, 
Boston, to Miss Eliza P. Kimball. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mrs. Charlotte G. Thaxter, 61; Mr. 

niah Sampson, 80; Mrs. Catharine Quinn. 90; Mrs. 
Montgomery Ball, 84; Mr. Joseph A. Ballard, 63; Mr. 
Lg 2 Fisher, 47; Mise Fannie A. Bell, 24; Mr. William 
H. Wright, 29; at Deer Island, Mr James Owens, 33 

At Uharlestown. Mrs. Rebecca E. Peabody, 68. 

At Roxbury, Mr. Samuel Norwood. 82. 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Charlotte Barnard, 65. 

At East Cambridge, Mr. Samuel Wallace, 68. 

At Dorchester, Miss Cooper, 23. 

At Winthrop, Mr William T. Hawes, 53. 

At Watertown, Miss Mary B. Vose, 5. 
At South Reading, Mr. Ballard F. Raton, 66. 


of 








At intres. 

At Westford, Mr. John 

At Needham, Mr. Samuel Pond, 04 

At Lynnfield, Mrs. Sally Mansfield, 77. 
At Haverhill, Mr. John Dow, 79. 


Ly * 
At Brimfield, Mrs. K_ B. Hitcheoek, 83. 
At Middleborough, Mra. B. Thompson, 91 
At Taunton. Mrs Neocy W' a, 7 


At West ory ay Mr. Ebeneser — ui 
At . Linus Hubbard, 71. 

At gly David Lovell, 85 

At Dennis, Capt. Uriah Howes, 75. 

At Wales, Mr. James Dimmick, 77. 





At Nantucket, Capt. George D. Coffin, 41. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
OUR SUNBEAM. 


BY HARRIET N. HAVENS. 


Who with smiles the livelong day 
Chases grief and care away? 

Who with sunshine fills the room, 
Sweeps away its shades-and gloom? 
Tinges with a golden light, 

Meanest objects, till as bright 

As his own pure soul they gleam, 
Through the darkness of the scene’ 

It is our Eddie, darling boy, 

Our sunbeam, hope, and pride, and joy. 


Who with gladness and surprise, 
Opens wide his violet eyes, 

At the story of the love 

Which provides a home above? 
And in childhood’s broken tone, 
Sweetly lisps, “I’m doin’ home 

To the sky where fowers grow ;”’ 

In a voice subdued and low? 

It is an angel strayed from bliss, 
To bless with love a world like this. 


Who with pure, unselfish love 

Gives a glimpse of heaven above? 
Loving everything on earth, 

High or low whate’er the birth; 

Till we see a beauty rare, 

In the words—"‘ to have a care 

To become as little children, 

If we wish to enter heaven,” 

And learn like them to trust and love, 
If we like them would reign above. 


Two precious words the answer give, 
Our sunbeam—long may he yet live, 

To shed his light on all around; 

And when on earth no more he’s found, 
May the new sparkling ray above, 
Reveal the depth of Christ's dear love. 
And when our work on earth is o’er, 
And we at last have reached the shore 
Where angels dwell, this is our prayer, 
To see ‘‘ our sunbeam ”’ shining there. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE FLOWER OF EL HAMET’S HAREM: 
—OR,— 
OUR SUPERCARGO’S TURKISH BRIDE. 


BY CAPT. JAMES F. ALCORN. 


Our vessel was lying at anchor in Constanti- 


nople harbor, awaiting an order to proceed to the | 


isles of the ALgean Sea, for a homeward cargo, 
when one day, just as the bell struck eight, at 
noon, a shore boat came off, and Silas Harding, 
our supercargo, sprang from her stern sheets, as 
she touched the side, mounting the gangway lad- 
der two steps at a time, and bounding from the 
rail, demanded as soon as his feet touched deck : 

“ Where’s the mate ?” 

“ Here, at your service, Si!” rejoined I, as I 
confronted him, being within six feet of the spot 
on which he landed. ‘“ What’s up? You look 
as if a whole troop of Janisaries were at your 
feet.”” 

“Do I though?” demanded he, grasping my 
arm; adding: ‘‘ But never mind my appegrance 
now! Come into the cabin—I’ve something to 
tell you; besides, I’ve a great favor to ask.” 

“QO ho! That accounts for your presence at 
once,”’ said I, laughing, as I followed him into 
the cabin; adding, as I seated myself: ‘“‘ Where 
on earth have you been, and what have you 
found among the Turks so intensely interesting, 
asto deprive us not only of your society, but 
even of a friendly visit from you for a whole 
month? Come, give an account of yourself! I 
confess I’m somewhat curious to learn the man- 
ner in which you have passed your time ashore. 
I couldn’t exist a tenth part of the period, where 
sacks and bowstrings are in such demand.” 

“ Have done, Frank, for heaven’s sake!” he 
exclaimed, at length. “I’ve but little time to 
spare, and must make the most of it. I’m in 
love—” . 

“Whew! The deuce ye are!” interrupted I. 

“There, there! Do stop, will you ?” 

“ Certainly ; only tell me how you happened 
to catch the disease, and what kind of a subject 
you caught the infection from. None of those 
harem beauties, I hope; because, if that’s the 
case, you’d better make your will, for you’re 
booked for a sack and a plunge in the Bos- 
phorus as sure as shooting !” 

“O, incorrigible!” he exclaimed. ‘“ Do lis- 
ten!” And he re-seated himself, having risen 
impatiently and taken a turn fore and aft the 
cabin, while I had the floor, as they say in 
Congress. 

“‘Mum’s the word! Heave ahead!” rejoined 
I, tipping my chair back, and assuming an atti- 
tude of attention, when he resumed : 

“You know our old consignee, Achemet El 
Hamet ?” 

I nodded my assent. 

“ And also that I took up my quarters with 
him, at his request ?” 

Again I bowed. 

“ Well, I’m over head and ears in love with 
his daughter Meta, and having won hers in re- 
turn, am resolved to make her mine, in spite of 
all opposition. Old Achemet has smelt the rat, 
and I have reason to believe causes every motivn 
of mine to be watched, although to all appear- 
ance as frank and open-hearted as ever. You 
know what the Turks are, when once offended ; 
they’d smile in your face, while encircling your 
neck with the bowstring. I think it quite likely 
the old wretch intends me harm, if I remain 
much longer in his power, to which belief you 
can attribute this demand upon your friendship.” 

“To do what ?” 

“Escape his vengeance!” 

“T should think that was easy enough. Why 
return to his house? You're safe enough here.” 

“ Yes, but have I not told you I must have 
Meta? I couldn’t live without her, and I am 
certain she would not survive my desertion. 
No, no! I’d risk a hundred lives to win her! 
Will you aid me?” 

“ What! tocarry her off? Hold on, my dear 
fellow. Do you know what you propose? 
Why, ’twould subject us both to the bastinado, 
if not to the bowstring !” 

“If caught in the act, you should say. I know 
it. Ihave counted all the cost, and am well as- 
sured that I can succeed, with youraid. If you 
refuse it, however, I can’t blame you; but rest 





assured, I shall not be deterred from my purpose 


thereby. No,I will make the attempt alone, 
even if I perish therein.” 

“That’s right, Si! I like your pluck. But 
give me a history of the affaire d’amour, and 
mind, I do not refuse you assistance, should it 
prove to be deserving such risk. Those Turk- 
ish ladies are a class of beings I don’t under- 
stand, and if all is true that I have read con- 
cerning them, I should be very loth to undergo 
the slightest risk on behalf of any of them.” 

“You know as much of them as do I, Meta 
excepted, whose purity of mind and thought I’d 
answer for with my life. Did you know her as 
I do, Frank, woman-hater as you are, you could 
not fail to be interested in her.” 

“ How in heaven’s name did you form her 
acquaintance?” demanded I. “Do the Turks 
in reality permit the ladies of their harems more 
liberty than we have been led to believe ?” 

“Not a whit, Frank, so far as I can judge. 
Achemet has no less than three wives and three 
or four daughters; yet of none have I had so 
much as a glimpse, save Meta. I had been on 
shore a week, when feeling indisposed one day, 
I declined panying El Hamet to the city, 
preferring to lounge on a divan within the walls 
of his luxurious villa, to exposure to the sun 
and the fatigue of riding to and from the city—a 





distance of some five miles. After dinner, feel- 


ing much better, I sought the garden, taking 
with me a book, and entering an arbor in one of 
the angles of the garden furthest from the house, 
was soun devouring its pages with avidity. 

“ How long I had been wrapt therein, I can- 
not tell, when a slight scream and the rustle of 
garments at the entrance of the arbor, aroused 
me. Looking up, I was amazed at the vision of 
loveliness which met my gaze in the person of 
Meta, who stood, as it were, spell-bound, gazing 
at the strange intruder, as she deemed me, 
while the sound of hurried footsteps betrayed the 
flight of her companion, whose scream and quick 
retreat had aroused me. 

“ For over a minute we remained immovable 
—her gaze betraying amazement, curiosity and 
fear, while mine spoke volumes of admiration 
for the angelic creature who had thus suddenly 
burst upon my vision in a land where women 
are, as the angels, lovely, and like angels, seldom 
seen. 

“ Recovering first, I rose and began to stam- 
mer an apology for my presence, while at the 
first sound of my voice all trace of fear was ban- 
ished from her countenance, and a sweet smile 
superseded it, as she interrupted me, saying, in 
pure English: ‘ You are an American ?” 

“Lamy replied I, surprised at the purity of 
her diction, adding : ‘ Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing a country-woman ?” 

“*No, sir; alas, only the daughter of one!’ 
And her mild gazelle eyes were instantly suf- 
fused with tears. 

“<« Pardon me, miss!’ exclaimed I, earnestly 
approaching her. ‘I have unwittingly caused 
you pain.’ 

“*No, sir; I seldom think of my dear angel 
mother, still less mention her, without a betrayal 
of this weakness. Would she were alive now, 
to behold the face of one of her people—a boon 
denied her life-long, and for which she pined 
amid the gorgeous splendor of her prison.’ 

“She was a prisoner, then?’ said I, betray- 
ing the surprise engendered by my fair com- 
panion’s words. 

“¢ Ah, yes! To her, twas indeed captivity ! 
She was a slave, sir, although my father’s fa- 
vorite wife.” 

“She paused, apparently unwilling to pro- 
ceed, and glanced anxiously towards the villa, 
which I perceiving, said : 

« «You need not apprehend interruption, lady. 
The house is deserted by all,save the Greek 
servants and myself. I presume you reside 
here. How is it that I have not met you before ?” 

“* You area stranger, sir, and unacquainted 
with Turkish customs, or you would not ask that 
question. In that house are eight ladies and 
their female attendants, who have never seen the 
face of man, save their master’s and Baba’s their 
keeper. But I must leave you. My presence 
here may be discovered, when you would be the 
sufferer.” 

“«Nay, nay—go not yet, I beg of you!’ I 
exclaimed, taking her hand, which I retained in 
my grasp; adding: ‘At least, not until you 
have told me of your mother, whose hard lot, 
apart from the fact of her nationality, has 
awakened in me thé deepest interest.’ 

“ While I spoke, she remained with her gaze 
fixed steadily on my countenance, and when I 
ceased, permitted me to lead her to a seat, when 
she resumed : 

“©You desire my mother’s history. You 
should have heard it from her own lips, when 
your interest would have been much deeper 
But I will gratify your curiosity to the extent of 
my knowledge, regretting only your advent here 
atsuch a late period. Had it happened two 
years sooner, you might have succeeded in sev- 
ering her bonds and bearing her to her native 
land, for which she pined. 

««*She was a native of Portland, Maine, and 
the only daughter of a ship , whom, with 
her mother, she accompanied on a voyage to 
Greece when in her thirteenth year. It was 
long ago, when those seas were infested with 
pirates, to a gang of which they fell a prey, she 
and my grandmama alone being spared. They 
were brought to Constantinople, and exposed in 
the slave mart for sale, when my father, then a 
young man, purchased her, and out ot pity for 
the anguish she manifested upon being sepa- 
rated from her mother, purchased the latter as 
her companion. Bat grief for her husband’s 
death soon put a period to her existence, leaving 
my poor mother entirely alone—a stranger and a 
slave in the hands of barbarians.’ 

“| started, but she met the indication of my 
surprise with a sweet smile, continuing : 

«“¢ Yes, I said barbarians! for such I know 
you, and J have been taught by my mother to 
consider them. Among Turks, she remained a 
Christian, and such am I.’ 

“I bowed, my exp 
pleasure, when she proceeded : 

“ «Two years after my mother’s capture and 








ing my 





subsequent purchase by my father, he prevailed 
on her to become his wife, promising that no 
other should intrude upon her, to rival her in his 

ffecti This promise he observed faithfully 
eight years, when he broke it by the purchase 
and introduction to the harem—hitherto occupied 
by my mother alone—of a beautiful Georgian, 
who soon assumed fall sway of my father, with 
whom my mother would hold no communication 
from that hour. 

«J was then one year old, and the youngest of 
four children, two of whom died in infancy 
—the eldest, my brother Achemet, being still 
alive and at present an officer in the Navy of 
His Sublime Highness the Sultan. To our care 
and education my mother devoted herself, living 
for us and us alone, as she has oft assured me, 
while my father soon became disgusted with the 
caprici of the reigning beauty, which re- 
sulted in overtures to my mother for a reconcil- 
iation. This she steadily refused, until my 
father, enraged at her perversity, degraded her 
to the station of a menial, depriving her of my 
brother’s society, whom he sent to a distance to 
be educated in the faith of Mahomet, and when 
old enough, placed him in the service of the sul- 
tan. Me he abandoned to my mother’s care, for 
which I thank him, since to that abandonment 
do I owe all the little knowledge I possess, and a 
vast fund of amusement, of which my compan- 
ions—being primevally ignorant—were deprived. 
I allude to a perusal of my mother’s favorite 
books, of which my fatter obtained her an ample 
supply from her native land, during the first few 
years of their union. 

“* After my mother’s degradation, the harem 
was filled with inmates from every clime, who 
were soon changed for others, until at length the 
presence of some ruling spirit being required to 
maintain order, my father reinstated my much- 
injured parent in her former position as mistress 
of the unruly slaves, though she still refused to 
acknowledge him as her husband or lord. 

“‘« For four years my mother survived her re- 
instatement, dying two years ago, leaving to me 
her mantle of office, in which. my father con- 
firmed me, much to-the chagrin of several 
Hakims, who had repeatedly offered to buy me. 
Thus far, my will has been law, and I trust may 
remain so.’ 

“She paused, while I. could not forbear de- 
manding ‘why?’ when, with an unusual degree 
of hesitancy, she replied : 

“«* Because I have no desire to exchange El 
Hamet’s harem for any other.’ 

“«* Have you no desire to behold your mother’s 
native land?’ demanded I; when raising her 
eyes to mine, their brightness at once became 
dimmed, as she rejoined : 

““*My mother’s native land? O, yes! a 
burning desire; and to find her kindred. But 
alas! I dare not cherish a hope.’ 

“Had you occupied my place, Frank, you 
would have done as I did, implanted that hope, 
which I prevailed on hertecherish, until it has 
become part of her beipg,@seeiving as my reward 
her pure and devoted love, 

“She regained the havem undiscovered, with 
the garden of which that. in which I met her 
communicated, so that we were enabled to have 
several interviews, at subsequent periods. Day 
before yesterday, however, she found means to 
convey me a note, warning me to be wary, and 
yesterday another, warning me to fly—and en- 
joining me to do so, if I loved her. That in- 
junction I have disobeyed, and by seeming un- 
suspicious, have I trust averted present danger. 
All now depends on you. Meta is ready for 
flight. To gain, and convey her to my own and 
her mother’s native land, I would sacrifice my 
life. Will you aid me?” 

“Yes, to the last drop of my blood, Hard- 
ing!” I exclaimed, bounding from my seat and 
grasping his hand. ‘Tell me how and when, 
and you may command me and any number of 
the trussiest of our crew you deem necessary.” 

With a hearty grasp of the hand, and a few 
hurried words, he expressed his gratitude; then 
briefly sketched his plan for the abduction of the 
lady, which was that I.should have a boat, 
with a trusty crew, lying in shore, near the villa, 
at midnight. He agreed to meet me there, 
when, as he assured me, all being in readiness 
on the part of his fair inamorata, naught re- 
mained but to aid in her escape from the harem 
garden to the boat. 

Having agreed upon the mode of procedure, 
we separated—Harding re-embarking for the 
shore, and I re-assuming charge of the deck. 
About four P. M:, Captain McLeland came off, 
when I hastened to admit him to our confidence, 
requesting permission to use one of the vessel's 
boats and obtain volunteers for the adventure 
from amongst her crew. 

He flatly refused, at first, grounding his objec- 
tion upon the risk incurred, and even made a 
feeble attempt to interpose his authority to pre- 
vent the fulfilment of my promise, as regarded 
myself. We had quite a lengthy debate on the 
matter, in the course of which I made several 
allusions to the maiden’s history, mentioning at 
last the fact of heg belief in the doctrines of 
Christianity, which awakened the captain’s 
curiosity to know more. 

“A Christian, yousay! By what means was 
she converted from Mohammedanism ?” 

In reply, I gave him a brief detail of her own 
and parent’s history, as given to my readers, 
when he exclaimed : 

“Enough! You may go, and take the whole 
crew, if you need them, O, heaveh! if she 
should prove— Did Harding mention her 
mother’s name ?” 

“No,” 

“What! neither given, nor surname ?” 

“Neither, sir. Why ?” demanded I, in return. 

“O, nothing ! I had an idea—a foolish idea— 
that’s all!” 

And Captain McLeland shoved both hands 
deep into his pockets, instantly pulling them out 
again and running his fingers through his hair, 
looking very perplexed indeed, in his efforts to 
appear calm. 

“Ti go with you myself, Mr. Alcorn?” said 
he, at length. “ What time do*you start?” 

“Ten P. M., sir.” 

* “Not till then?” 








“No, sir; ’tis but a few miles, and did we ar- 
rive at the rendezvous sooner than the hour 
appointed, we might be discovered, and our 
presence excite suspicion.” 

“ True, true! [did not think of that!” said 
the captain, entering his state-room, leaving me 
greatly perplexed at his evident perturbation. 

Unable to solve the mystery, I gave it up, 
turning my attention to preparations for our 
adventure. 

Supper over, I selected a crew for the boat, 
and taking them apart, informed them of the 
task on hand—instructing them in all that re- 
lated to their share—requesting them to keep the 
affair a secret from their messmates, who, by 
awaiting our return, might betray us, in case of 
pursuit. 

All being ready, at ten o’clock we lowered the 
starboard quarter boat, and touk our places— 
six men, the captain and myself—carrying with 
us two spare oars to facilitate our escape, should 
we be discovered and pursued. During the pas- 
sage to the villa, which we made with but two 
oars, Captain McLeland maintained the most 
profound silence ; nor even when we landed, did 
he permit a word to escape him, save a mono- 
syllabic reply to my demand if he desired to 
take part in effecting an entrance to the garden. 

Leaving the boat in charge of the men, with 
orders to remain seated and prepared to push off 
at &@ moment’s warning, we proceeded in the di- 
rection of El Hamet’s resid , on the g d 
attached to which we had landed, but had accom- 
plished but a short distance, when a low “ hist!” 
fell upon my ear. 

“ Frank!” said I, in reply. 

And the next instant, the supercargo was 
wringing my hand in a fervent grasp, at the 
same time demanding—‘“ Who’s this with you, 
Frank ?” 

“?’Tis I—McLeland!” said the captain, rs- 
plying to the question. “I heard you were in a 
scrape here, and so came along to lend a 
hand at getting you out.” 

“ For which I thank you, Captain McLeland! 
But we have no time to spare, El Hamet is 
asleep in the harem—yet with one eye open, I’ll 
be bound! So we must proceed cautiously.” 

“ And Meta?” demanded I. 

“ Will meet us in the garden, as soon as she 
can do so with safety. Baba has accepted a 
heavy bribe, so that she will experience but little 
difficulty in making good her exit from the 
seragho, if she can but lull to sleep her father’s 
vigilance. Captain McLeland, will you accept 
the post of sentry outside the wall, in order to 
apprise us of any danger from outside, and also 
to receive Meta, whom we must lower from the 
top, if we ever reach that point with her?” 

“With pleasure!” was the captain’s brief 
reply. 

** Remain where you are, then,” Harding re- 
sumed. “ Come, Frank, we must scale the wall! 
Be cautious !” : 

And taking my hand, he led me a few yards 
along the high barrier, when &e halted, and seiz- 
ing a rope pendant from its summit, began to 
mount. 

He soon reached the top, and I followed him ; 
when hauling the rope up, he dropped the end 
on the inside, and commenced his descent in 
silence. In less than a minute he had landed, 
and I was following him, when footsteps and the 
rustling of silk fell upon my ear, causing me to 
pause and shiver with dread of «discovery as the 
moon, till then obscured by clouds, unveiled her 
face momentarily, shining full.on my person. 

“Quick! Down, for your life!’ hissed my 
companion; and in an instant I was crouching 
at his side, while the person—a lady—whose 
presence had aroused our fears, came into view 
and was hurrying past within a few yards, when 
Harding ejaculated “ Meta!” and she turned 
towards us, rushing into his arms, exclaiming : 

“QO haste, for mercy’s sake! The eunuch 
guard of the harem are aroused, and I fear are 
on my track. I heard the order to search the 
garden, given by the chief, as 1 hurried through 
the inner parterre.” 

Ere the last words had left her lips, I had 
reached the top of the wall, on which she was 
safely landed ere a minute had elapsed, when 
quickly lowering her on the outside, I had the 
satisfaction of seeing her safely released from the 
rope and in the arms of the captain, who hurried 
otf towards the boat, leaving us to make good 
our escape. 

My companion wss soon at my side, but burn- 
ing with mpatience to join his betrothed, refused 
to await a descent by the usual manner, and 
leaping from the wall, was out of hearing ere I 
touched the ground. Reaching the boat, I 
found them in the act of embarking, when hav- 
ing seen them safely on board, I followed, giving 
the order to shove off. 

I had taken the precaution to muffle the oars, 
so that little, if any noise, attended our flight; 
while not a word escaped the lips of any, until 
we had placed at least a mile between us and the 
scene of our escalade. Even then, we only ut- 
tered a few brief congratulations, the men con- 
tinuiog their exertions until we ran under the 
barque’s counter, when the oars were unshipped 
and the boat laid alongside—Captain McLeland 
bounding up the. gangway ladder and receiving 
the maiden from her lover, who quickly followed, 
simultaneously with myself, and with the captain 
and his young charge, entered the cabin. 

Ordering the boat to be hooked cn and hoisted 
up as quietly as possible, I left the second mate 
—whwo had been awaiting our retarn—to attend 
to the execution of my orders, and entered the 
cabin at the instant that Captain McLeland, ad- 
dressing the maiden, said : 

“ Pardon a stranger’s impertinence, miss; but 
having heard a portion, or rather a brief detail 
of the strange and eventful history of your de- 
ceased parent, I cannot control a desire to learn 
her name. ‘The only excuse I can offer, is that 
I am a native of the city named as her birth- 
place.” 

“ And sufficient, sir!” was the answer from 
the ruby lips of the most angelic creatare I ever 
beheld, and who proceeded: ‘“ Her name, prior 
to her captivity, was Harriet.” 

“What! Had she no other?” demanded the 








captain, again struggling to appear calm, and,, 





unconscious of the act, laying his hand on 
Meta’s arm, who instantly replied : 

“O, yes! and one that you have probably 
heard, as she had relatives who bore it. "Twas 
McLeland.” 

“ McLeland !” ejaculated her lover and myself 
simultaneously, while the captain shouted : 

“ I knew it! Come to my arms, child—I was 
her brother !’”” 

With a wild cry of joy, and exclaiming, 
“dear, dear uncle,” the poor girl threw herself 
into the embrace of the worthy captain, whose 
long pent-up emotions found vent in tears of joy 
as unexpected as profound. 

Why should I proceed further? Of course 
my friend was made happy with the hand of the 
charming creature whose heart he had won, 
while our worthy captain, no less happy in the 
recent discovery of his sister’s child, than proud 
of her matchless beauty, blessed the wedded 
pair—his niece no more than her husband, to 
whom he owed the pleasure of their meeting. 

As a natural consequence, Achemet El Hamet 
was very wroth when he discovered the loss of 
his daughter. But he was too late to regain her. 
She was a wedded wife, and under the protection 
of the stars and stripes ; while her worthy uncle, 
by a well-timed threat of exposure, ruinous to 
the former’s busi i , rendered him as 
docile as a lamb. 

Captain Harding recently sailed for Constan- 
tinople, carrying with him his lovely wife, at the 
earnest request of her father, whose heart yearned 
towards her during her absence here more than 
ever, from which fact we may justly infer that 
her visit to her birthplace will be rendered at 
least pleasant, though it will be necessarily brief, 
when she will return to the land of her adoption 
to take permanent possession of the home of 
which, thanks be to her worthy uncle’s wealth 
and doting love, she is to be henceforth the pre- 
siding genius, and in which we may hope she 
will never know cause to regret her Oriental 
home, or the hour she became Our Surer- 
carco’s BripE. 





THE BURNING STEAMER AUSTRIA. 


The following incidents are related by Mr. 
Palicrusa, a Turk, who was cn board: As the 
flames increased, the poor, miserable creatures 
jumped into the water as their clothes caught on 
tire—dropping into the water “like drops of rain 
in a heavy shower.” One woman, with two 
daughters, kissed them both, and then putting 
her arms around them, all three jumped into the 
water. An English lady, who came on board at 
Southamp with her husband, had three chil- 
dren with her, and a babe in her arms The 
husband had jumped over, and as the flames 
grew hotter and burned more fiercely, she took 
her little girl, kissed her, and threw her into the 
water. Sne then took the boy, a fair, healthy lit- 
tle fellow, embraced him, gave him her last kiss, 
and threw him in. He strack on his back, and 
struggled very hard, rising to the surface three 
separate times, calling out “mama” each time 
in the most piteons tones, then sunk to rise no 
more. The poor woman then clasped her baby 
to her breast and jum; in with it, kissing it 
repeatedly, as they to the bottom. 

A young man who was in the second cabin, 
and who suid he was going to California, where 
he had a brother, his sister with him, a girl 
16 or 17 years of age. In order to save her 
from the tire, he fastened a rope around her 
body, and making one end fast to the deck, let 
her down over the side of the vessel. He then 
put another rope around his own body and let 
himself down ; but the rope was not well fas- 
tened, and as he jumped over, it slipped from 
under his arms and caught him around the 
throat. As he struck the water, the waves 
dashed him up against the vessel’s side, and fall- 
ing back again, he was quickly choked to death, 
his sister shrieking “heip! help! will nobody 
help my brother !” 

Mr. Palicrusa says when he left the vessel, the 
poor girl was hanging there, ing and ecry- 
ing, with the waves dashing the dead body of her 
brother against her every few moments. An 
Euylishman, about fifty years of age, who came 
on buard at Southampton with his wife, crawled 
with her out on the bowsprit as far as they could, 
and as the flames approached, they clasped their 
arms around each other with one last kiss, jumped 
iuto the water, and sank immediately. And so 
brothers and sisters, fathers and sons, mothers 
and daughters, embracing each other, jumped 
invo the waves. 











DEATH OF LOUIS XVI. 


Louis alighted. Two of the executioners came 
to the toot of the scaffold to take off his coat. 
He waved them away, and himself removed his 
coat and cravat, in order that his throat might 
be presented bare to the knife; they then came 
with cords to bind his hands behind his back. 

“ What do you wish to do?” said Louis, in- 
dignantly. “ Bind you,” they replied; and en-* 
deavored to fasten his hands with the cords. 

“ Bind me?” said the king, in tones of deepest 
feeling. ‘No, no—I will never consent. You 
may do your business, but not bind me.” The 
executiouers seized him rudely, and called for 
help. “ Sire,” said his Christian adviser, M. 
Eageworth, ‘‘ suffer this outrage, as a last resem- 
blance to that God who is about to be your re- 
ward. ‘ Assuredly,” said the king, “there 
needed nothing less than the example of God to 
make me submit to such an indignity.” ‘hen 
holding out his hands to his slayers, he said— 
**Do as you will, I will drink the cup to the 
dregs.” 

With firm step, he ascended the steep steps of 
the scattuld, looked for a moment upon the keen 
and pulished edge of the axe, and then turning to 
the vast throng, he said ina clear and untrem- 
ulous voice: 

“ people, I die innocent of all the crimes im- 
puted to me. I pardon the authors of my death, 
and pray God thatthe blood which ypu are about 
tu shed, may not fall again on France.” 

He would have continued, but the drums were 
ordered w beat, and his voice was d.owned. 
‘The executioners seized him and bound him to 
the plank, the slide fell, and the head of Louis 
X V1. feil into the basket.—John S. C’. Abbott. 








THE WISDOM OF THE SERPENT. 


I observed (says Abbe Domeneck) that when 
I began to preach, several Frenchmen and young 
Crevies, having no great love for sermons, létt 
the church and went to walk in my garden, 
where they amused themselves by making bou- 
quets of my choicest flowers. For some time I 
sought an expedient which, without wounding 
the lively sensibilities of these gentlemen, would 
oblige them to remain in the charch and respect 
my fiowers. I found # very simple means of 
arriving at my end without betraying my inten- 
tions. In the menagerie, which I got up by de- 
grees, was a fine looking wild boar, which I had 
trained up asa watch dog. On my going to 
say high mass, I let bim loose in the garden. At 
the sight ot this new warder, the marauders made 
off with all possible speed, and returned to the 
charch patiently to hear the sermon. 
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THE OAK TREE IN THE Gi 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LiuUe. 


T stood deneath its branches, 
One lovely autumn day, 

Aud watched the gorgeous colors 
Of the sunset fade away 

Par on the distant Dill-tops, 
With many a massive fold, 

The crimson clou ls reflected 
The dying sundeama gold 


The lengthening shadows warved me 
That eve had come again ; 
But still I lagered sadly, 
"Neath the oak tree in the glea 
There, in silence all unbroken, 
Save by the murmurs low 
Of the Saco's crystal waters, 
That ever onward flow 


I lingered in the quiet 
Of the dawning eventide, 
And heard the rippling eddies 
O'er smooth-worn pebbles glide. 
All day had memory wandered, 
Unawed by hopes and fears, 
Back through the tear dimmed vista 
Of long forgotten yeara, 


And now came stealing o'er me, 
Like some half-forgotten strain 
Of olden, much loved music, 
I ne'er might hear again; 
Bad memories of the loved ones, 
Who to the days bygone, 
Had watched with me the sunset hues, 
Til every ray had gone. 


And musing there, | wondered, 
If in the far-off clime, 
Where his footsteps now had wandered 
He e'er recalled the time, 
When, ‘neath the leafy branches 
Of the onk tree in the glen, 
We two had parted, never, 
Perchance, to meet again.” 


Glad were the memories wakened, 
Of the happy, joyous past; 

The day dream of existence, 
All, all too bright to last. 

But sadder thoughts came o'er me, 
Of the future, drear and cold, 

And I sighed to reach that haven, 
Where the heart can ne'er grow old 


From out the starry heavens 
The moon shove bright and olear; 
As I turned to leave the grassy dell, 
That memory held so dear, 
A footfall woke the echoes, 
That slumbered in the glen; 
A volee whispered, ‘ Agnes,” 
And we had met again. 
Long years have fied forever, 
With those that went before, 
But the joy of that meeting - 
Dwells with me evermore; 
And when | seek the shadows 
Of the oak tree in the glen, 
My heart beats high with rapture, 
For he is with me then. 
———— ee > 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 
Eventnc had come on, and Claire st: | 
alone, Suddenly a light step pattered ak 
balcony, and a graceful female figure mov... 
Claire’s room. Jt was the Huron girl 
dark face was grave, almost stern; her 
eyes were full of the keenest . 
“* Morning. Star,’ ‘ Morning-Star,’ how 
Tam to see you,” cried Claire, springi: 
ward, and then, as associations which bh 
dered the Indian girl dear to her came thr. 
back upon her brain, she once more wept. 
“ Morning-Star” stood looking at } 
silence, but at length the girl faltered : 
“It is long since you and I have 1 
thought you had furgotten me.” 
“The Huron girl never forgets,” said “ 
ing-Star,” with solemn earnestness; “ bu: 
was no need that she should interest her... 
your welfare. Ste knew that you lived 
grand lodge, which put to shame the cave 
river bank, and the wigwam in the wild. 
where you once dwelt. She had heard the 
braided up your hair with jewels, and wo: 
raiment—that you had learned to despi: 
friends, and even the lover who has bee: 
down to-day on the blood-red field you 
And she pointed significantly to the weatw 
A wild ery broke trom Claire's lips. 
“* Morning Star,’” she gasped, “ som: 
has deceived you, with regard w me, 1 
never scorned true friends, and as for bh 
Allan—the lover of my early girthood—I 
my faith with him ~kept it through all the 
sition I met—kept it most sacredly, till m 
eyes and ears told me he was false.” 
“And how did you learn that he we 
worthy ?” queried the Haron girl. 
“A woman who claimed to know, cam: 
twice to warn me aginst putting any confide 
Allan Wilbur. She said that he had been di 
by the beauty, wealth and raak of Lady M 
Lilbourne, General Murray’sward. I also 
rumors to that effect among the French of 
But | could not bring myself w believe : 
till I went tw the tortress several miles b- 
where Lady Marian was staying with her ur 
family, and Allan's regiment was quartered 
She paused, tur it was hard now to epee 
what had so tortured her. 
“ And what did you see and hear there, 
faced Claire 1” 
“You shall know. Guided by Moll Par 
the woman who had warned me, I gained ac 
to Lady Marian’s room ; from my hidiog; 
in the closet, I saw her. I heard her tell 
cousin that she loved Allan, aad was below: 
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THE OAK TREE IN THE GLEN, 


BY WHITE MOUNTAIN LILLIE. 


I stood beneath its branches, 
One lonely autumn day, 

And watched the gorgeous colors 
Of the sunset fade away. 

Far on the distant hill-tops, 
With many « massive fold, 

The crimson clou Js reflected 
The dying sunbeams gold. 


The lengthening shadows warned me 
That eve had come again; 
But still I lingered sadly, 
"Neath the oak tree in the glen. 
There, in silence all unbroken, 
Save by the murmurs low 
Of the Saco’s crystal waters, 
That ever onward flow. 


I lingered in the quiet 
Of the dawning eventide, 
And heard the rippling eddies 
O’er smooth-worn pebbles glide. 
All day had memory wandered, 
Unawed by hopes and fears, 
Back through the tear-dimmed vista 
Of long furgotten years. 


And now came stealing o’er me, 
Like some half-forgotten strain 
Of olden, much loved music, 
I ne’er might hear again; 
Sad memories of the loved ones, 
Who in the days bygone, 
Had watched with me the sunset hues, 
Till every ray had gone. 


And musing there, I wondered, 
If in the far-off clime, 
Where his footsteps now had wandered, 
He e’er recalled the time, 
When, ‘neath the leafy branches 
Ot the oak tree in the glen, 
We two had parted, never, 
Perchance, to meet again.” 


Glad were the memories wakened, 
Of the happy, joyous past; 

The day dream of existence, 
All, all too bright to last. 

But sadder thoughts came o’er me, 
Of the future, drear and cold, 

And I sighed to reach that haven, 
Where the heart can ne’er grow old. 


From out the starry heavens 
The moon shone bright and clear; 
As I turned to leave the grassy dell, 
That memory held so dear, 
A footfall woke the echoes, 
That slumbered in the glen; 
A voice whispered, ‘‘ Agnes,” 
And we had met again. 


Long years have fled forever, 
With those that went before, 

But the joy of that meeting 
Dwells with me evermore ; 

And when I seek the shadows 
Of the oak tree in the glen, 

My heart beats high with rapture, 
For he is with me then. 
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A ROMANCE OF THE OLD FRENCH WAR. 


BY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 


[concLupED.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Eventne had come on, and Claire still sat 
alone. Suddenly a light step pattered along the 
balcony, and a graceful female figure moved into 
Claire’s room. It was the Huron girl. Her 
dark face was grave, almost stern; her black 
eyes were full of the keenest reproach. 

“¢ Morning-Star,’ ‘ Morning-Star,’ how glad 
Iam to see you,” cried Claire, springing for- 
ward, and then, as associations which had ren- 
dered the Indian girl dear to her came thronging 
back upon her brain, she once more wept. 

“Morning-Star” stood looking at her in 
silence, but at length the girl faltered : 

“Tt is long since you and I have met; I 
thought you had fUrgotten me.” 

“The Huron girl never forgets,” said “ Morn- 
ing-Star,” with solemn earnestness ; “ but there 
was no need that she should interest herself in 
your welfare. She knew that you lived in a 
grand lodge, which put to shame the cave on the 
river bank, and the wigwam in the wilderness 
where you once dwelt. She had heard that you 
braided up your hair with jewels, and wore sott 
raiment—that you had learned to despise old 
friends, and even the lover who has been shot 
down to-day on the blood-red field yonder.” 
And she pointed significantly to the westward. 

A wild cry broke trom Claire’s lips. 

“Morning Star,’” she gasped, “ somebody 
has deceived you, with regard to me. I have 
never scorned true friends, and as for him— 
Allan—the lover of my early girlhood—I kept 
my faith with him—kept it through all the oppo- 
sition I met—kept it most sacredly, till my own 
eyes and ears told me he was false.” 

‘And how did you learn that he was un- 
worthy ?” queried the Huron girl. 

“A woman who claimed to know, came here 
twice to warn me agoinst putting any confidence in 
Allan Wilbur. She said that he had been dazzled 
by the beauty, wealth and rank of Lady Marian 
Lilbourne, Genera! Murray’s ward. I also heard 
rumors to that etfect among the French officers. 
But 1 could not bring myself to believe them, 
till I went to the tortress several miles below, 
where Lady Marian was staying with her uncle’s 
family, and Allau’s regiment was quartered.” 

She paused, for it was hard now to speak of 
what had so tortured her. 

“ And what did you see and hear there, pale- 
faced Claire ?”’ 

“You shall know. Guided by Moll Parker, 
the woman who had warned me, I gained access 
to Lady Marian’s room; from my hidiog-place 
in the closet, I saw her. I heard her tell her 
cousin that she loved Allan, and was beloved in 
return—that they were betrothed—betrothed, 
‘Morning Star,’ and only needed General Mar- 
Tay’s sanction to make them perfectly happy. 
This sanction she said he had gone to the place 





where the general was encamped, to obtain ; 
besides, she had just received a letter from him, 
in which he begged her to meet him at a little 
distance from the fort, that evening, as he should 
hasten back, to make known the result of his 
errand.” 

An emphatic Indian “ Ugh !” was “ Morning- 
Star’s ” only reply. 

“ That letter,” resumed Claire, ‘Lady Marian 
dropped, as she hurried off to meet her lover— 
Moll Parker picked it up, and I have read it 
again and again. Here it is.” And taking the 
worn sheet from a quaint escritoire near, she went 
on to read its contents aloud. ‘“ Morning-Star” 
listened in silence. 

_ “Are you sure the soldier wrote it?’ she 
asked. 

“T cannot doubt it; more than once I have 
compared it with this.” And she drew forth one 
of the letters which he had sent her in the days 
of their mutual trust, and bade the Huron girl 
examine them. 

“It seems as if the same hand had traced 
them both, does it not?” queried Claire. 

The Indian maiden nodded assent. 

“Well, one more proof,” resumed Claire, “I 
saw him meet Lady Marian at the spot mentioned 
in the letter.” 

The expression of perplexity on “ Morning- 
Star's” dark face deepened. 

“ The Huron girl can’t make it out,”’ she said, 
with a sad shake of her head, “ it looks dark to 
her.” 

At that moment a Herculean form leaped 
through the open window. 

“ Wild Will!” exclaimed Claire, in the utmost 
astonishment. 

“Yes, yes, Wild Will,” rejoined the strange 
man. 

“ Why, ‘Morning Star,’” continued Claire, 
“‘have you taught the roving barbarian to talk ?” 

The rich blood mounted to “ Morning-Star’s” 
cheek and brow, and she and the new-comer 
exchanged significant glances. 

“ The dumb speaks,” she murmured, with the 
meaning smile peculiar to her ; “he shall tell his 
own story.” 

“ Wild Will can do this in a few words,” said 
the young man; “ the best blood of the Hurons 
runs in his veins. He cannot remember when 
he did not love ‘ Morning-Star,’ the dark-eyed, 
red-lipped beauty of her tribe—her friends were 
his, her foes his foes! | When her sister was laid 
in the grave under the pine boughs, he mourned 
with her ; when she resolved to go on the trail of 
Paul St. Orme, Wild Will, or Otilla, as he is 
called among his people, declared he would 
follow her.” 

“*Morning-Star’ may well be proud of her 
conquest,” said Claire, ‘‘ such devotion is worth 
having.” And in bitter contrast to the faithful 
love of this Indian brave, arose the recollection 
of Wilbur’s inconstancy. 

«Tt was our purpose to watch the wolfish old 
man, and the villains who were leagued with 
him,” continued Wild Will, “ and to do it, we 
resorted to stratagem, I thonght.I-should have 
a better chances a spy, if 1 feigned myself even 
more savage thanI was. Sol pretended to lose 
my speech, and haunted the bogs in the night- 
time, and played more than one curious game. 
A pale-faced man in the backwoods knew my 
secret—” 

“Goodness gracious, I guess I did!” inter- 
posed Jacob Hawkstone, entering at that mo- 
ment, ‘‘ I don’t know as I ever told enny down- 
right lies about it, but when the neebors fust see 
ye, I said I shouldn’t wonder if you was a wild 
man, and they guessed out the rest. The fust 
time the Old Seer came across ye, he tried to 
tame ye, didn’t he? Ha, ha, ha! he thought he 
did, but you was playin’ too keen a game for 
him—you heered all them rascally plans ’bout 
poor Wilbar. The stratagem has worked well,” 
he added, turning to Claire; “all through the 
war, Wild Will has come and gone where no- 
body else could. The French talked openly 
afore him, ‘cause ye see they thought he couldn’t 
understand nothin’ ; but he heard and understood 


every word, for he’d learnt their language from | 


an old French trapper, that used to be with the 
Hurons half his time. Then when he got their 
war plans, he’d go right to some of the colonial 
ginrals, and tell ’em the whole.” 

“ And,” resumed Will, as we shall still call 
him, “I think I have just overheard something 
that this pale-faced girl and ‘ Morning-Star’ will 
both be glad to hear. It is about the soldier, 
who fell a few hours ago on the great Plains. 
Last night I was near the garrison, where that 
brown-eyed woman they call Lady Marian, lives. 
She and a squaw named Moll Parker stood on 
the bank of the river, and I was fishing close by 
in my canoe, but they did not see me. I could 
hear all they said—they were talking about the 
colonel, and I believe I can repeat the conversa- 
tion, word for word. ‘That was the best chore 
Tever done for you,’ croaked the old squaw. 
‘Poor, duped Claire Moselle! concealed in the 
closet, she heard your glib falsehoods, and then 
after you had left the room, I happened to pick 
up the letter you had purposely dropped. How 
she looked when she read it by my hearth-stone !’ 
Then the lady laughed. ‘ What if she knew 
that I was only acting a part?’ she said; ‘ that 
you and I had intercepted all the letters Wilbur 
had written her fur some months past—that the 
letter she read was a forgery—that he had never 
even talked to me of love, in spite of all my arts 
—that he had gone to the encampment, not to 
ask the general’s consent to our union, but to 
carry a private dispatch which had just arrived 
from England, and that I stopped him under the 
three oaks, only to inguire how my uncle was? 
What if Mademoiselle Claire knew that notwith- 
standing her coldness, I have not yet been able 
to bring him to my feet!’ ‘She shall know,’ 
said the woman who had spoke first, ‘unless you 
are more liberal with me ; the whole plot shall be 
revealed, if you do not give me a better reward 
for my services. I can't afford to lie for a song.’ 
Then Lady Marian putsome gold into her hand, 
and they went off together, the old squaw mut- 
tering till they were out of hearing.” 

“ Great heavens,” cried Claire Moselle, spring- 
ing from her chair, and pacing the room in the 
wildest agitation, “how I have misjudged poor 


ing 2 
Allan! Would that I might call him back to | English vessel just ready to sail. Not ti!! they 
reached the cabin of the ship, did they cast aside 
their thick veils—then the faces of Lady Marian 


confess my error, but alas! it is too late-——too 
late ad 

“Pr’aps not,” said Hawkstone; ‘Colonel 
Wilbur was thought to be dead when they car- 
ried him from the field, but he came to hisself 
arterward in a measure, and was alive when I 
left the camp. Howsumever, they didn’t think 
he could hold out till mornin’.” 

“Take me to him—take me to him—Jacob 
Hawkstone !” cried Claire, grasping his arm, and 
looking into his face with a sorrowful appeal 
that touched him more than her words. 

“ That’s what I will,”’ he said, hoarsely, draw- 
ing his sleeve across his eyes to wipe away the 

that had gathered there; “ the last time 
I talked with him about ye was jest afore we 
started for the Heights. He said you’d got high 
notions, and was forgittin’ him, ‘but,’ says he, 
‘ Hawkstone, if I die in the next battle, tell 
Claire I never ceased to love her better than any- 
thing else in the world.” 

The girl’s slight frame thrilled, as she listened, 
and enveloping herself in the folds of a large 
shawl, which lay near, she said : 

“Lam ready, lead the way, and for the love of 
God, let us hasten. Come, ‘ Morning-Star,’ 
come, brave Will.” And the four went forth 
into the summer night. ; 

Hours later they all stood on the lofty plains of 
Abraham. The stars burned like silvery altar- 
fires, and amid them the pale moon walked in 
solemn splendor—a vestal priestess, whose temple 
was the grand arch of the sky. Far, far below 
swept the rapid waters which the colonial troops 
had crossed, when stealing to the attack, and on, 
on, on, into deep shadows stretched those bold 
heights, while near at hand lay the field which 
had that day been drenched with the best blood 
of the brave. At length the sentinels were 
passed, and Claire found herself before a tent, 
gleaming white through the darkness. Jacob 
Hawkstone’s wonted garrulity was gone; in 
silence he led Claire through the tent-door and to 
a corner, where on a heap of military blankets, 
with his head propped up by a bundle of cloth- 
ing, lay Allan Wilbur. His face was flushed, 
his lips purple, and ever and anon in his deliri- 
um he waved his bruised arms aloft, and shouted 
at the top of his voice: 

“ Follow me, my men; let Wilbur’s regiment 
be seen in the thickest of the fight!” 

Hawkstone spoke a few words to the attending 
physician, and then turned and beckoned Claire 
to go forward. 

“ Allan,” murmured the girl, flinging herself 
on her knees by his side, and taking one of his 
swollen hands. The young soldier started ; his 
mood softened, and he seemed to be listening in- 
tently. ‘ Allan,” again faltered the girl. 

“ Claire,” he responded, with all the olden 
tenderness breaking up through his agony of 
body and of soul; and as the maiden heard it, 
her heart beat quick, and her tears fell like sum- 
mer rain. “ Iam sure Claire spoke,” continued 
the young man; “ity‘e long since she thus 
breathed my name, cannot mistake. She 
is not false to me—it was but a dream of mine; 
she loves me, she trusts ime !”” 

As he spuke, his blood-shot eyes unclosed, and 
a transient gleam of reason beamed upon the 





irl. 
en Claire, God bless you—you could not let me 
die without a word of explanation. It was some 
strange whim that prompted you to speak so in 
the garden—you regret it—you would ask my 
pardon before I go into the other world !”” 

“Allan, I do regret it; but I never should 
have acted thus, had Inot been cruelly deceived. 
I was duped into the belief that you were false, 
but through all 1 loved you.” 

“ Thank Heaven! we understand each other 
once more.” 

Asmile flashed over his features, and then 
faded in a spasm of intense physical pain. The 
fancies of delirium came back to his heated 
brain, bat during the remainder of the night he 
was comparatively calm. Claire hovered around 
him, bathing his livid lips, smoothing his rough 
pillow, and murmuring softly in his ear. Now 
and then the dusky faces of Wild Will or 
“‘ Morning-Star” would peer through the tent- 
door, or Jacob Hawkstone look in, or the senti- 
nel pause to inquire how the colonel was. Thus 
the night wore on, and at daybreak the physician 
again came. Allan Wilbur had fallen into a 
retreshing sleep, and the doctor’s countenance 
lighted up, as he perceived this. 

“ Rest is what he needed,” he whispered to 
Claire; “1 think it will save him—mental and 
physical rest. if he is sane when he wakes, I 
shall have scarcely a doubt of his recovery.” 

Half an hour afterward Allan Wilbur awoke 
from that sweet and refreshing sleep. He at once 
recognized Claire, and said, tremblingly : 

“Claire, dearest, I feared my happiness was a 
dream, but it is real—I feel it now! We are 
recouciled—you love me, you have saved me.” 

From that time he began to recover. Claire 
maintained her post till he was able to leave the 
tent, and then by permission of her parents, who 
had thus late seen their error and concluded to 
otfer no farther opposition to the one love of her 
life time, removed him to her own luxurious 
home. In the little tent on the Heights of Abra- 
bam their misunderstanding had been explained, 
and the joy which now filled their hearts amply 
compensated for their long fever of unrest. 

A month passed, and then Pierre Moselle’s 
splendid mansion was once more astir with 
bridal preparations. Claire no longer criticized 
the arrangements with the coolness of a mere 
woman of fashion ; the girlish gladness had come 
back to her heart, its glow to her cheek, its smile 
to her lip. The wedding-day at length came, 
a-d in one of the stateliest charches of Quebec, 
Colonel Wilbur and Claire Moselle took upon 
them the solemn vows which made them one. 
A brilliant assemblage were gathered around, 
and among the plumed and be-jewelled throng, 
two veiled female figures might have been seen. 
Both stood so near the bride, as she passed out, 
that they could have toaehed the lace-trimmed 
train of her rich white robe. When she had en 





tered the carriage with Wilbur, and dashed away, 
these two persons burried down to the river side, 
where a boat lay in waiting to take them to an 


Lilbourne and old Moll Parker were revealed. 


never hold up her head in America again, and 
Moll feared Wilbur's vengeance ; so they resolved 
to take refuge in another land. 


Abraham, Quebec capitulated ; the inhabitant 
were permitted to enjoy their civil and religious 
rights, but required to remain neutral during the 
war. The city was garrisoned under General 
Marray’s command, but nothing more of im- 
portance was done till 1760. Then the French 
made an effort to recapture Quebec, but were 
unsuccessful. In May an English squadron ar- 
rived, bringing reinforcements ; and in the Sep- 
tember following, Montreal, Detroit, and all the 
rest of Canada was surrendered to the British— 
thus ended the old French war! 








And now we would fain give our readers one 
more glance at Blanche Preveau, her gallant 
husband, and some of the friends, who w-:< so 
persevering in their attempts to rescue her from 
Paul St. Orme. It will be remembered that we 
left the young bride in the secret apartment 
which had been provided for her at Quebec. 
There she remained till St. Orme was dead, and 
her father had left the country, while Francois 
de Lascelles fought bravely among the French 
forces. Then, when there was no more need of 
concealment, the youthful pair established them- 
selves in Colonel Preveau’s former home, and 
lived there for more than a year. Blanche learned 
from a faithfal old servant of the family, that her 
father had fled, with no idea of returning, but 
what had sent him away she never knew. 

The night after the surrender of Canada to 
the British, quite a party were assembled in one 
of the great parlors of the dwelling. Among 
the guests were Claudine, or rather Ephess de 
Lascelles, the Abbess of St. Agatha, the priest 
who had married Blanche in the Church of the 
Blessed Heart, and who had, with the Mother 
Superior and her brother, been rescued from 
their Indian captors by ‘ Morning-Star’s” 
shrewdness, Jacob Hawkstone, and last, though 
by no means least noticeable, the Huron girl and 
Wild Will. Then and there the past was again 
talked over; thanks were tearfully given and 
received, and parting words exchanged. The 
next morning the Count de Lascelles, his beau- 
tifal young wife and his faded sister embarked 
for the land of their birth—la belle France. In 
the most recherché circles of that fair country, the 
count and countess were ever welcome guests, 
but they preferred the quiet of their old ances- 
tral hall on the banks of the Garonne, to the 
pageantry of a court, the homage of the worid. 

Claudine gradually recovered from the ter- 
rible disappointment which had embittered 
her life; she became the friend of the poor, the 
messenger of mercy to the sick, the patroness of 
the arts—indeed, it seemed as if she had buried 
her former self in the grave of Paul St. Orme, 
where Niagara's mighty cataract sent up its per- 
petual requiem. 

And Jacob Hawkstone, the sturdy backwoods- 
man—the “leftenant” in the colonial army— 
the friend of the oppressed—he lived to a green 
old age in the clearing, and had the satisfaction 
ot seeing his buxom, bright-eyed “ Susin,” the 
happy wife of a worthy pioneer. 

Time went on, and Allan Wilbur and Claire 
yearly made a pilgrimage to the pleasant country 
of the Hurons. There in a glade watered by the 
clearest and coolest of streams, overshadowed 
by the interlacing boughs of the maple and cedar, 
and haunted by bright birds and pet deer, they 
found a home which seemed as much like a iype 
of Eden as their own—the woodland home of 
“ Morninc-Star” and Witp Wi... 





A CRUEL HOAX, 

A trick which has none to parallel it, was con- 
trived by the late Theodore Hvook and Henry 
H , formerly of Brazen-nose College, with 
Mr. Barham, author of the “Ingoldsby Le- 
gends.” 1t may not be unacceptable to many of 
our readers to know some particulars of this 
prodigious and completely successful imposition, 
which took place on November 26, 1810. The 
subject of it was most unfairly a very respectable 
lady in Berners Street (it was said of the name 
of Touingham), but the situation being central 
was considered to have led to the spot being de- 
termined upon. Very early in the moruing 
wagons, some with coals and others with furni- 
ture trom upholsterers, began to arrive, as weii 
as hearses with coffins, and trains of faveral 
coaches ; also tribes of professional men of every 
imaginable class. At nuon the Right Honorable 
Joshua Jonathan Smith, the lord mayor, with 
full equipage drove up, “to take aftidavit of the 
lady, who trom illness could not attend at the 
Mansion House.” Six stout men bearing an 
organ; cartloads of wine; drays with beer; 
carpet manufacturers, coach and clock-makers, 
cariosity dealers, and, in short, agents and 
tradesmen of every denomination, were made 
dupes of, and in the rear almost a myriad of 
servants “ wanting places” helped to increase 
the crowd. ‘Ihe unfortunate victims of this 
dupery were so impacted together that they were 
unable to make their escape, and were iled 





After they learned that their plot had been dis- 
covered and divalged, Marian declared she could 


Five days after the battle on the Heights of 
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Housetwife's Department. 


[Prepared expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 


To make pure Wine of Apples. 

Take pure cider made from sound apples as it rans 
from the press; put sixty pounds of common brown sugar 
into fifteen gallons of the cider, and let it dissolve; then 
put the mixture into aclean barrel, and fill the barrel 
up to within two gallons of being full with clean cider; 
put the cask ina cool place, leaving the bung out for 
forty-eight hours; then put in the bung, with a small 
vent, until fermentation wholly ceases, and bung up 
tight; and in one year the wine will be fit for use. This 
wine requires no racking; the longer it stands upon the 
lees, the better. 





| 





Quince Murmalade. 

Gather the fruit when quite ripe; pare, quarter, and 
core it; boil the skins in the water, measuring a teacup- 
ful to a pound of fruit; when they are soft, mash and 
strain them, and put back the water into the preserving 
kettle; add the quinces, and boil them until they are 
soft enough to mash fine; rub through a sieve, and put 
three ct=rters of a pound of sugar to a pound of fruit; 
stir them well together, and boil them over a slow fire 
until it will fall like jelly from a spoon. Put it in pots 
or tumblers, and secure it, when cold, with paper sealed 
to the edge of the jar with the white of an egg. 

Apple Jelly. 

Apples make an excellent jelly. The process is as fol- 
lows: they are pared, quartered, and the core completely 
removed, and put into a pot without water, closely cov- 
ered, and put into an oven or over a fire. When pretty 
well stewed, the juice is to be squeezed out through a 
cloth, to which a little white of an egg is added, agd then 
the sugar; skim it previous to boiling, then reduce it to 
& proper consistency, and an excellent jelly will be the 
product. 





Folkestone Pudding-Pies. 

One piut of milk, three ounces of ground rice ; boil for 
fifteen minutes. When taken off the fire, stir in three 
ounces of butter, and four ounces of sugar. Add six 
well beaten eggs, a few grains of salt, and flavor with 
nutmeg, lemon-peel, bay-leaf, ete When nearly cold, 
line pans with poff-paste, fill with the custard, strew 
currants over, bake fifteen or twenty minutes in a gentle 
oven. 

{indian Trifle. 

Boil a quart of new milk with a large stick of cinna- 
mon; thicken it with rice flour, first moistened with cold 
milk, and sweeten to your taste. Pour it intoa dish, 
and wher: cold cut it into the shape of a star, or any oth- 
er shape yor please; take out the spare rice and fill the 
shape with custard. Ornament with slit almonds and 
spots of currant jelly. 





Home-made Figs. 

Pare and core pears, peaches, or quinces, make asyrup, 
flavored with lemon-peel Boil the fruit till done, then 
drain it through a cullender, and spread on dishes ; place 
in the hine, or in a i ly heated stove, till 
nearly dry, sprinkle with loaf sugar; dry a little more ; 
then pack them in boxes, and put in a cool place Figs 
made in this way are considered superior to real imported 
figs. 





Pig’s Head baked. 

Let it be divided and thoroughly cleaned; take out the 
brains, trim the snout and ears, bake it an hour anda 
half, wash the brains thoroughly, blanch them, beat 
them up with an egg, pepper and salt, and some finely 
chopped or pounded sage, and a small piece of butter; 
fry them, or brown them before the fire; serve with the 
head. 


Pig’s Head boiled. 

This is a more profitable dish, though not so pleasant 
to the palate; it should first be salted, which is usually 
done by the pork butcher; it should be boiled an hour 
and a quarter; it must be boiled gently, or the meat will 
be hard; serve with vegetables. 





Quince and Apple Jelly. 

Cut small and core an equal weight of tart apples and 
quinces. Put the quinces ina preserving kettle, with 
water to cover them, and boil tili soft; add the apples, 
still keeping water to cover them, and boil till the whole 
is nearly a pulp. Put the whole into a jelly bag, and 
strain without pressing. 

To cover Jam Pots. 

There is nothing more required than to moisten thin 
brown paper or silver paper with the white of an egg; it 
adheres most closely, and perfectly excludes the air. 
This receipt has been tried for many years, and found 
most satisfactory. 





To preserve Fruit Jellies from mould. 

Cover the surface one-fourth of an inch deep with fine 
pulverized loaf sugar. When thus protected, the jellies 
will keep for years in good condition, and free from 
mouldiness. 


Preserves. 

To prevent jams, preserves, etc., from graining, a tea- 
spoonful of eres: of tartar must be added to every galion 
of the jam or preserves. 

Carpets, 

The oftener carpets are shaken, the longer they Wear; 

the dirt that collects under them grinds out the threads. 








To Clean Glass Vessels. . 
Glass vessels, and otber utensils, may be purified and 
cleaned by rinsing them out with powdered charcoal. 





To Clean a Brass Kettle. 
Before using it for cooking, cleanse with salt and vine- 
gar. 





BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Weekly Journal. 
This illumined record of the times is now in its piy- 


TRENTS volume. Since the commencement of this jour- 
nal, each year has added to its extraordinary popularity 
Met didamiath 





for wany hours to endure the gibes and jeers of 
the unpitying mob. ‘Till late at night the whole 
neighburhvod was a scene of contusion beyund 
description.— Notes and Queries. 

+ 


LETTER FROM A BOARDING-SCHOUOL MISS, 


“Deer Mar,—I am now being teached the 
Spanesh langwage! wich my Tuwor says | learn 
it with grate fasuity, ive improved amasinly in 
the english sints ive been here! i speke aud rite 
the real new stile now? and my composishous 
ure being wery much admired among the pupils 
of the schoul, 1 come within won of getting the 
medle for bein the best englisn scholar, at the 
clothes of the last quarter, and i shvod a done 
it, but! I was Bein sick a bedd and couldu’s at- 
tend to my studies—tor a hole weak‘ and so i 
got beehyndand: by the buy, Mar! (what 
suvkiug bad english you do right‘) ime ashamed 
to she yewr leters to any of the niissesses among 
my akwaintances for instents you sa wile the te 
wotter Was bieing the other day, exceterah and 
so forth now yew shuuld say wile the te wotter 
was bein bilie—par tuo? rites jus as inkorrekig 
for insteuts he seys in his heuer trench gads are 
falliog verry tast insted of saving fiench gouds 
are being fell. ime reealy shocked that you and 
hee don't keep paice wich the march of modern 
improvement but ime being called this minut to 
excite my spanesh lessun,s0 i mast wind ort. I 








supperscnbe myself your affectionate dawrar, 
Mixanpa MacKerrev.” 
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It is the pioneer of illus- 








aud q . 
trated in this country, and shall continue to de- 


| serve itaremarkabiesuccess. The members of any family 


in whieh BaLiou’s PicroriaL is a weekly visitor, cannot 
fail to realize and exhibit a larger degree of intelligence 
than those who do not have access to this admirable me- 
dium for improvement and instruction 

(C7 It is Leautitully printed, with an average of twenty 
fine engravings each week 

> it contains portraits of all noted individuals, male 
or female, who may 4p) among us. 

> It gives original views of the various cities of the 


| Union, and public buildings, north aud south. 


i> It presents many large and elegant historical en- 


| gravings, of scenes worthy of framing 


(> It contains sixteen super royal octave pages of 


| tales, poems, sketches and varied miscellany 


(O™ It cannot fail to delight and instruct ‘every mem- 
ber of the fireside where it is a weekly visitor. 
[> The beet writers in the country are engaged as 


| regular contributors to Ballou’s Pictorial. 


KL} It is admitted on all hands te be the cheapest 


| weekly paper t= the world! 


i iw engravings educate the mind of old and young, 


} making them familiar with all noted localities 


(> It forme two volumes yearly, of 416 pages each, 


| with shout one thousand spleudid engravings. 


(> Thus forming « paper original in design, and « 
nion. 


| favorite in every part of our U 


NEW CLUB TERMS. 


One copy, OM FEST... --- eee eee ° 220 
| One copy, two years TTT Perr eer Ter TTT 40 
| Five copier. ome year..... 0.2... cece ee euee 9a 

Twelve copies, one year (and one to the getter up 

of the club).......... sai eal anna tt . B® 


Ans postmasicr can receive « copy of the paper to his 
own address 4 thc iowest club rate. 
(7 Sample copies sent when desired. 
Published eax. Saruipar, by M. M. BALLOU 
No. 22 Winter St., Boston, Mase. 
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Poet's Corner. 














(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
ANGEL WHISPERS. 


BY 0. FP. ROLPH. 





Angels are whispering to me, 
In accents soft and low; 
Their eyes are like the diamond, 
And wings as white as snow. 


They breathe of hope and love, 
While yet on earth we stay, 
That we will meet again, 
On that last, solemn day. 


They tell me of my friend, 
That has lately gone before, 

And that she now is waiting 
Upon the heavenly shore. 


That when my life of sorrow 
And sufferings is o’er, 

They tell me [ will meet her, 
And ne’er be parted more. 


And bidding me be faithful, 
To faint not by the way, 
With eyes so soft and humid, 
They gently passed away. 


AT NOON AND AT EVE. 
When through the fields at dawn I stray, 
And pouring forth her matin lay, 
The wakening lark, from out her bower, 
» Soars upward to the broad blue skies, 
Tis sweet to think that, at this hour, 
My gentle love has oped her eyes. 


And when upon the evening air, 
Nought but one holy bell for prayer 
Peals through the dusk—then, dying slow, 
Leaves nature to unruffied rest— 
Tis sweeter still to think that now 
Sleep has my loved one on her breast. 
From THE GERMAN OF REDWITZ. 





NEVER DESPISE SMALL THINGS. 
He who doth small things despise, 
Cannot certain, » 
Since small things do sometimes more tend 
‘Than great to work a pleasing end; 
For a nutmeg, sinall as the smallest tater, 
1s more to our taste than a nutmeg-grater. 





SILENCE. 
She feels her inmost soul within her stir 
With thoughts too wild and passionate to speak ; 
Yet her full heart—its own interpreter— 
Translates itself in silence on her cheek. 
Mrs. AMELIA B. WELBY. 





SUNSHINE. 
Thou canst not reach the height that I shall find; 
A generous soul is sunshine to the mind. 
Sir Ropert Howarp. 
‘ 








Domestic Story Department. 


{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MY MYSTERIOUS NEIGHBORS. 


THE STORY OF A REPORTER. 





BY MRS. M. A. DENISON. 


Tuey had the next room to mine. My board- 
ing-house was one of a row—all boarding-houses, 
where the same carts came, all in a row, too, 
with meat and vegetables ; where the landladies 
sometimes stood—all in a row—all in caps—to 
inspect the interior of said carts. 

My landlady was decidedly the best looking 
of the whole. Most of them wore (as my broth- 
er once facetiously observed) “ an air of pinch,” 
as if hard times had turned an extra screw on 
them, as indeed everything about them had an 
extra something—except their tables. 

As I said before, or should have said, my mys- 
terious neighbors had the next room to mine. 
They came in a carriage, the lady closely veiled, 
and when we sat all agog at the supper-table ex- 
pecting to meet them face to face—expecting to 
have the exquisite pleasure of passing our com- 


ments on the color of their eyes and the style of 


their general make-up—lo, and behold! we did 
not see them at all—for they took supper in their 
own room. The next day and the next they 
absented themselves in the same way, not only 
at supper, but at breakfast and dinner, and finally 
we ascertained that they did not intend to be on 
exhibition for our benefit. Of course, we did 
not like it; we could not be expected to like it. 
We had received our share of inquisitorial in- 
spection, and wanted to put others through the 
some course of—vegetable-tops. 

Very well, if they avoided their fellow-boarders 
in that style, it was very likely, yes, it was more 
than probable that they were no better than they 
shquld be. 

“ A runaway match,”’ suggested one. 

“A couple of spiritualists—free lovers,” chimed 
in another. 

“Something wrong, any way,” said a third, 


other. Determined to inspect more thoroughly 
on the morrow, and satisfied that—what had 
often been declared—my boarding-house was 
really haunted, I stuffed the crevices with paper, 
and composed myself to rest. I heard the clock 
strike twelve; I had been sitting up unusually 
late, and was just conscious of gliding intoa 
doze, when there seemed to be voices close to 
my head. In a moment I was wide awake, sit- 
ting bolt upright in bed, for these were the omi- 
nous words I heard : 

“ You know you held him till his breath was 
gone.” 

“ Well, it was your wish. Such a thought 
would never have entered my head but for you.” 

“My wish! You cruel wretch!” 

“ Yes, your wish ; your expressed wish. Was 
I not to take you to wife as my reward? Better 
it had taken me to the halter.” 

“ Be easy on that score,” said the feminine 
voice, “it may carry you there yet.” 

“J wish no taunts, madam; if I go you go 
too, sure as—”’ The word need not be written 
here, but at that moment I felt as if the place 
signified was very near. My blood curdled. 
Was I living day by day next door to a murder- 
er—to a brace of murderérs? Suppose they 
should take a fancy to hold some of their neigh- 
bors till their breath was gone? The voice of 
the woman was wondrous sweet—that of the 
man harsh and unmusical ; both were low. There 
seemed to come after that, penitence, a soft whis- 
pering of words, and then, fora moment there 
was silence. 

“Pshaw !” I said to myself, “Ihave been 
dreaming. The excitement of finding a panel 
in the room like those in the old stories, has be- 
witched my brain. This will do for a romance. 
I'll get up and take notes. Hist!” There it 
was again, the same murmurous sound. 

“ Will you not give me the ring now, Letsdale 
—the one, I mean, with the three garnets and 
the small diamond in the centre? There are 
more rings like that in the world, besides, he 
bought it for me.” 

“Perdition! Why do you keep talking of 
him? Don’t you know walls have ears? Wo- 
man, keep your tongue!” 

“ Nonsense, I do not fear; fear is not in my 
composition. I looked round after it was done, 
mercy, I never saw such a face ; it was more 
frightful than his. I,on the contrary, smiled 
because it was over.” 

“ Great Heaven ! is this to be my punishment ? 
What in the name of Deity has set your thoughts 
running that way to-night, of all nights ?” 

“ Because, perhaps, it is just three months this 
hour since you held him under water.” 

“Perdition! I should forget it if you would 
let me.” 

“.But I wont, till I have the ring and certainly 
one half of the five thousand. If, as you say, I 
shared in the work, I ought surely to share in 
the profits. That ring cost three hundred dol- 
lars, and I want it before we go.” 

“A foolish vanity, woman; let us sell it. 
Three hundred dollars would pay our passage to 
Europe, and there’s so much clear gain. Ab- 
surd! to wear three hundred dollars on your 
finger.” 

“ Absurd, to risk your life fora pitiful sum 
like that. I tell you that I have set my heart 
upon having that ring, and I willhaveit. They 
told me of your miserly habits. ‘ Miserly!’ 
said I, ‘wait till he gets me; I think his 
disposition will change very soon.’” 

“ Change! you would make the devil blacker,” 
growled the other, fiercely. “If I had the 
courage to finish him—remember—” 

“That you have the means to despatch me. 
Don’t think I shall accept the invitation if you 
ask me to a moonlight boat-ride—and there is no 
other means quite so secret. Will you give me 
the ring?” 

“Woman, will you be quiet? Don’t you 
know the whole name is there, Eugene Mayfield ? 
Would you ruin yourself?” 

“Why, no. I think it would be safer on my 
finger than in the hands of a Jew-pedler, who 
might possibly know how to read. Eugene A. 
Mayfield, you mean—don’t you know A. stood 
for Augustus? Come now, be magnanimous, 
say that you will give it me, and half of the five 
thousand beside. I promise you, if you will do 
this, never to mention the circumstance to you 
again, or to speak even his name. But remem- 
ber I shall be satisfied with nothing less.” 

Will not the ring satisfy you ?” 

“No; not alone.” 

“The ring, say then, and one thousand ?” 

“No; nothing less than the ring and two 





and there we left it, satisfied that thing was 
wrong, of course. 

Day after day, I tried to get a glimpse of this 
mysterious couple. Sometimes I saw him come 
in, though it was always at that interesting time 
just before the hall lamps were lighted, and an 
indistinct figure passed by, whose immense 
whiskers and bushy beard suggested a resem- 
blance to Kossuth. Once or twice I saw her. 
She had a beautiful figure, further than that 
this deponent saith not. 

Our boarding-house was an old building—the 
whole square was decrepid—whose large rooms 
contained more comfort in the way of air and 
breathing space, than the new-fangled edifices 
they put up now-a-days have in their whole in- 
teriors. I hada front chamber, which to make 


as much like a parlor as possible and divest of 


all the common places of boarding life, I had 


fitted up with a bedstead that took the shape of 


a well filled secretary during the day. There 
Iwrote, read and dreamed in a quiet, contented 
way, except when thoughts of my mysterious 
neighbors forced themselves upon me. 

One night as I took my bed from the perpen- 


dicular, I felt a cold current of air rush past 
me. It was as cold as the month—January— 
and although the room was kept up to a temper- 
ate heat, it seemed to blow steadily, that cold 
rush, and tingle through my veins. Scanning 
closely, I saw a smal! aperture, which I had 
never noticed before. I was satisfied as I ex- 
amined it, that by some means I had opened a 


sliding panel, and I tried to increase the space, 


but it would not budge an inch, one way or the 


h d five hundred. Iam not going to Eu- 
rope like a beggar.” 

“But I have already given you a splendid 
wardrobe.” 

“Tt will be out of fashion there.” 

“ Wait till to-morrow—I will decide it then.” 

“You are cunning. What if you took it into 
your head to run off with the whole ?” 

“Bah, do you think I would go without you, 
most peerless of women ?” 

“ Bah, back again. I think I understand a 
sneer. I ought to by this time,” was the reply. 

«Give me an hour to sleep on it then.” 

“No, nota moment. I want the key of the 
green desk immediately. I am going now to 
strike a light.” 

Then followed a bustle, a springing to the 
floor, 8 moving cautiously with hands, and then 
a sound as if a friction match had been rubbed. 
It seemed as if the very smell of brimstone 
floated towards me. 

It took me some time to realize what had ac- 
tually transpired. I had been so horror-struck, 
so at times almost furious at their cool, deliberate 
villany, and their heartless comments, that I 
longed to give a smart blow on the panel, as an 
evidence that I heard them. But prudence pre- 
vented me. I sat in bed, bolt upright, thinking. 
The papers I had torn from the crevice that I 
might listen more readily strewed the pillow in 
confusion. I was very cold, exposed constantly 
to that icy current of air, but I did not heed that. 
I had no doubt that a real murder had been com- 
mitted, and after a long deliberation with myselt, 
I got up softly, mended the fire, and sitting at 





my tab'e, wrote off what was indelibly stamped 
upon my memory. 

It was now the eighth of January ; therefore, 
on the eighth of November, exactly three months 
ago, a man by the name of Eugene A. Mayfield 
was in some manner exposed to death by drown- 
ing, and held under water by the man who was 
my next door neighbor, till life was gone. I 
wrote the particulars about the ring and the 
money, and then marked out my course. Hear- 
ing nothing more, I went the next morning to 
my cousin, an eminent lawyer, and laid the case 
before him. To my surprise, he had known May- 
field, and was under the impression that he had 
gone some time ago to England. Once, he said, 
he had tra d a little b for him, and 
he bered his app perfectly. He 
thought it was right for me to attend to the mat- 
ter, and advised me to communicate immediately 
with officer Welsh, a competent detective, who 
would not fail to ferret out the mystery. “ By 
all means,” he said, “ see to it as quickly as pos- 
sible, for there is no knowing how soon they may 
start, and that will make more trouble.” 

At the breakfast table next morning, it was 
the unanimous opinion of the company that I 
looked a little “ stewed.”” Miss Crout, a sour- 
visaged single lady, smiled sideway into her tea, 
as she remarked that “ perhaps I hadn’t slept 
well.” 

“ Ah, he was out too late,” cried Major Jolly, 
whose two bluff daughters tried to blush. 
“ These girls, these girls! Mr. Morrison, they 
play the dickens with the young men’s hearts.” 

« T’ll defend him ;” it was my pleasant-faced 
landlady who came to my assistance—“ to my 
certain knowledge he was not out of the house 
last night.” 

“And how with that pretty daughter of 
yours ?” asked the major, slyly. 

“ For shame !” said-4ittle Abby—she is a sweet 
girl — blashing crimson (she had no paint to 
blush through ), while her mother deigned not to 








speak. 

I am not vain, but I think Abby would have 
married me in a moment at that time, and per- 
haps the neat widow would have given heart and 
hand to the major ; perhaps I said. I bore their 
bantering with the air of a man who has heavier 
business on his hands than attending to jokes. 

“‘ What time do your—do the folks up stairs 
breakfast?” I asked of my landlady, Mrs. 
Upshur. 

“La! you’re as solemn as an owl. Mr. Wells 
—excuse me; they don’t breakfast till half-past 
nine. Mary is making their coffee now.” 

“ And does he—does the gentleman go out be- 
fore breakfast ?” 

“La! mercy, no; he’s too well off I guess to 
work for a living, though to be sure he’s gone all 
day. But what makes you so particular?” 

“T have my reasons—I mean curiosity prompt- 
ed me to inquire. Never mind, Mrs. Upshur. 
By the way, where is Miss Abby? Will she 
hem a couple of handkerchiefs for me, do you 
think ?” »® 

“ Certainly, with puggre. Doesn't she hem 
beautifully ?” 

“Indeed she does; she’s a most remarkable 
girl, Mrs. Upshur.” 

Having thus diverted the widow’s mind from 
my mysterious neighbors, 1 went up into my 
room and made a signal at the window. There- 
upon @ man wrapped up to the chin, the vizor of 
his bearskin cap almost touching his immense, 
upturned collar, came into my boarding-house, 
and was soon closeted with me. I showed him 
the aperture, which had not been closed, and 
which I took good care to keep from discovery. 

“ They are stirring,” said Welsh, in a whisper. 

I trembled from head to foot, but he was as 
calm and collected as if he had been going to 
take breakfast instead of a brace of murderers. 

“T’ll give them time to dress and sit down to 
breakfast,” said Welsh. ‘“ The sheriff will be 
here immediately, and we three will surprise 
them at the table; there is nothing like taking a 
man off his guard, especially if there is any- 
thing cowardly about him.” 

Very soon I had another visitor—two, I should’ 
say. The sheriff brought his brother along. 
The decisive moment came. We saw Mary the 
servant take the coffee in their room, and come 
out again. She started at the question : 

“ My good girl, do they sit with their backs or 
their faces to the door ?”’ 

The question had to be repeated. 

“ Their backs are this way,” she replied, gave 
us one earnest look; and then rushed down the 
stairs. 

The door was opened slowly and noiselessly, 
and almost before they had turned their heads 
théy were arrested for the murder of Eugene A. 
Mayfield on the eighth of November. 

“My God! how did they know?” 

Her question condemned her. Her white 
cheeks and large, hollow eyes almost starting 
from their sockets, condemned her. The man 
was as ghastly white as she—his pale lips blun- 
dered out : 

“Tdeny it! It is false!” 

The woman—I pitied her. I donot know but 
what my sympathy was strongly enlisted be- 
cause she was so supremely beautiful. I think 
in all my travels I never saw a lovelier face. I 
could not bring myself to realize that this was 
she who had talked so calmly so resolutely of a 
foul deed. Her aspect of extreme terror haunted 
me long after. She could not command either 
her features or her limbs, but almost grovelled 
on her seat. They were driven to jail. 

Three months after this, the man on the wo- 
man’s confession was condemned to death. A 
coward at the last, she doomed her companion in 
guilt to the hangman’s rope. It seemed that in 
substance the story was as follows : 

Julia Weeks was married to Mayfield, an Eng- 
lishman with no connexions in this country. They 
were to travel soon, when by some chance, Lets- 
dale became acquainted with Julia, and a guilty 
passion, which they wickedly called love, sprang 
up between them. Mayfield had money; Lets- 
dale had none. Little by little the guilty pair 
lost all shame, and finally they plotted the death 
of the unsuspecting and good-hearted Mayfield. 
They planned to go a journey together. They 





crossed a river, and when they had arrived at 


the place where the current ran with furious 
swiftness to the sea, Letsdale knocked his friend 
overboard, and then, like a fiend as he was, to 
prevent him from saving himself, he held him 
under water till he was dead. The solemn 
heavens alone knew where that poor drenched 
body was carried. It was probably never found. 
Letsdale was hung. The guilty woman es- 
caped death, but not imprisonment. I visited 
her once in her cell. Her face was changed ; it 
was demoniac. She cursed me with terrible 
maledictions. 

I still retain my chamber at the old boarding- 
house. The panel is permanently replaced, and 
a pretty woman hemming a very fine rutile, oc- 
cupies my twin arm-chair. She is my wife, and 
her first name is Abby. 





ANECDUTE OF REV. MR. CECIL. 

Some years ago, a young girl entered the shop 
of Mr. B., a bookseller, desiring him to exchange 
a prayer-book which she had brought with her, 
for a Bible, stating as a reason, that she had 
lately attended a dissenting meeting, where the 
Bible was used, but not the prayer-book. ‘The 
bookseller, feeling anxious to meet her wishes, 
and desirous at the same time, that she should 
not forsake the national church, of which he was 
himself a member, gave her a Bible, and bade 
her keep the prayer-book also. Some time after 
this girl was taken into the service of the Rev. 
Mr. Cecil. On her first coming into the family, 
Mr. Cecil inquired if she had a Bible ; to which 
she answered in the aflirmative, and told him 
from whom she had received it. Mr. Cecil was 
pleased with the circumstances, and finding out 
Mr. B., recommended him to his friends. ur- 
ing Mr. Cecil’s absence from town, however, 
Mr. B. became involved in serious pecuniary 
difficulties, and was compelled to give up his 
business and return to a mechanical employment 
which he had learned in youth. ‘The violent ex- 
ertion attendant on this occupation, occasioned 
a painfal illness. He remained some time in a 
hospital ; but at lengtn lett it, and retired to an 
obscure lodging, without any adequate means of 
support for himself and family. ‘Lo this place 
Mr. Cecil, on his arrival in town, with difficulty 
traced him. An early interview took place ; and 
Mr. B., having stated his misfortunes,—‘‘ Well, 
B.,” said Mr. Cecil, ‘‘ what can be done for you ! 
Would a hundred guiueas be of any service to 
you?” ‘should be traly thankful for such a 
sum,” said B.; “it would be ot great use to me; 
but I cannot expect it.” ‘‘ Weil,” returned Mr, 
Cecil, *‘ 1 am not a rich man, and I have not a 
hundred guineas to give you, B., but,” continued 
he, putting his hand in his pocket, “I have got 
one; here it is at your service, and I will un- 
dertake to make it a hundred ina few days.” 
Mr. Cecil represented the case to his friends, ful- 
filled his promise, and the Bible which -B. had 
formerly given to a child, procured the means ot 
once more opening his shop, and atfording him a 
subsistence. 


Floral Department. 


[Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 








The men 
Whom nature’s works charm with God himself 
Hold converse ; grown familiar A by day 
With his conceptions, act upon pian, 
And form to his, the relish of their souls.—AkrNnsipz. 


How to Manure Trees; : 
Very few persons manure trees growing In sod or grass 
land, in a judicious or economical manner. The general 
practice is to dig the manure in, within a diameter of six 
feet, having the body for the centre. The tree takes its 
food from the young rootlets, whose mouths extend just 
as far on every side as the branches of the trees; hence, 
this manure, applied close to the body of the tree, is not 
where the roots take it up, and, of course, but little of its 
value is absorbed by the tree. If you doubt it, just try 
the experiment on two trees. Serve the one as above 
named, and the other, as follows :—Mark a circle around 
the tree, having for its outline the exact radius formed 
by the overhanging branches; dig on the inner side of 
this circle a trench two feet wide, and one foot deep; mix 
well-rooted manure half and half with the best of the soil 
or earth dug 6ut of this trench, and fill the trench with 
it; then replace the turf, and wheel away the refuse, or 
extra earth ; rake clean and smooth ; you wiil have a good 
growth of tree; your fruit large and more fair, and no 
unsightly hillock or mound around the body of the tree. 





Earth Worms. 

The common earth worm is a very destructive creature 
in flower pots. It has been ascertained that worms swal- 
low earthy matter, and that, after having deprived it of 
its nourishing qualities, eject it. To find fresh earth, the 
worm is inually incited to p the ground in 
different directions; and, after each repast, returns to 
the surface to eject its cast. Thus the ground inhabited 
by worms is sure to be thoroughly perforated and pul- 
verized. Ina field this has a good effect, as it serves to 
lighten the soil, and render it pervious to the air and 
rain; but in a pot, every passage of the worms tears 
asunder the roots of the plants, which are preased close 
together, and thus does serious injury. 








Double Flowers. 

Double flowers are particularly desirable to cultivate, 
both in the garden and parlor, not only from their 
beauty, but from the comparative certainty which exists 
of their producing their flowers every year, the plant not 
being weakened by ripening seed. This is peculiarly the 
case in double flowering shrubs and trees—the double 
flowered peach, the double-flowered cherry, and the 
double flowered hawthorn, never failing to produce abun- 
dance of blossoms as long as the trees continueia health ; 
while the single flowered kinds fail every second or third 
year. 

Beds of Hyacinths. 

October is the best month to plant out bulbs of all 
kinds, but especially hyacinth bulbs. Plant the bulbs 
six inches deep, and round the top of the bed in such a 
manner that the rain may run off, as too much wet will 
cause the bulbs to rot. To protect them from too much 
wet during the winter, the beds may be covered with 
reeds or thatch, in a manver to throw off the rain. Thus 
treated, the plants will bloom with great vigor and beauty 





**Go Marry.” 

The most beautiful flowers are those which are deuble, 
such as double pinks, double roses, and double dahiias. 
What an argument is this against the chilling deformity 
of single blessedness! ‘Go marry!” is written on every- 
thing beautiful that the eye rests upon, beginning with 
the birds of paradise and ending with apple-blossoms. 





Psidium Myrtaces. 

The Guava.—Tropical shrubs, which are generally 
grown in a stove here, but one kind of which, Uattley’s 
Guava, will ripen fruit ins green-house. In the West 
Indies the fruit is used for making the well-known guava 
jelly. All the kinds should be grown in loam and peat, 
and they are all propagated by layers. 

Woodwardis. 

Exotic ferns, natives of Madeira; a few varieties of 

whieh are found here in North America. 





Xylobium. 
Brazilian parasites, growing on trees, and requiring a 





stove heat. Should be grown on bark. 





| ester’'s Picnic. 





The railroad between Kingston and Rome, in Geo 
if it is not a one-horse concern, it is a mighty slow team. 
A friend of mine, rejoicing in the name of Tick—a tele- 
graph man, too—was riding on the lightning train upon 
this road, when he spied a negro, 
Toddling beside the iron track, 
Toting cotton on his back. 


| Bd exuberant generosity of his nature, Telegraph 


screamed out: 
** Halloa, uncle! Come aboard—come aboard, and ride 
to town.” 

The polite and glistening African touched his piece of 
beaver, and replied: 

te pardon, massa, but I can't—must get dar soon, 
and habn’t got de time to spar!” 
When I met my friend k in Rome last November, 
he expatiated warmly upon the merits of the safe road 
Said he, ‘It is the cheapest road in the United States— 
you can travel all day on it for a dollar!” 


ORR een 


A poor Hindoo, having been released from the cares of 
this world, and from a scurvy wife, presented himeelf at 
the gate of Brahma's paradise. ** 
purgatory?" asked the god. ‘‘ No, but I have been mar- 
ried,” he replied, seriously. ‘Come in, then—it’s all the 
same.” At this moment arrived another man, just de- 
funct, who begged of Brahma to be permitted to go in 
also. ‘Softly, softly!—have you been through purgate- 
ry?— No! but what of that? Did you not admit a 
moment ago one who had not been there any more than 
1?"—* Certainly ; but he has been married.”—* Married! 
Who are you talking to? I have been married twice.”"— 
‘0, pshaw!"’ replied Brahma. ‘‘Get away! Paradise is 
not for fools!” 


Nims was going to Europe upon business, so he had his 
likeness put in a locket for his young wife. As he hand- 
ed it to her, she expressed a wish that he would telegraph 
to her occasionally to let her Know how he was. ‘Only 
think,’”’ says she, ‘* how pleasant it will be to hear from 
you in a couple of hours, instead of waiting two or three 
weeks for news by steamers. ©, the beauties of the tele- 
graph !’—‘: Bedad,” says Pat, who ges to be in the 
room, ‘‘ you can bate the telegraph aisily, while you have 
that locket.”—* How, Pat!’ asked Mrs. N.,in surprise. 
** Paix, whiniver you wish for the masther here, you ‘ve 
only to catch hoult of that, and you'll see himself ina 
minnit, sure’’ (miniature) 


NNR ee 


MA&ny years ago old Mr. Coons attended to a bar and a 
small stock of goods for his worthy son, Who has since 
become somewhat famous as being the founder, and for 
many years the master-spirit, of the town of Razorville, 
Texas. ‘The bar-room being large, and the stock of goods 
very small, they were kept in a large bar with the liquors. 
enclosed with a wooden grating. John M’Uabe, some 
what of a wag, was idlipg about the bar-room, and ob- 
serving that thesold gentleman was caretul to lock the 
door every time he came out of the bar, said: 

* Uncle Coous, you needn’t be so particular to lock the 
door every you come out! A man couldn't make 
duy-wages stealiug out of your store, anyhow!” 


RASA SNA RA Re nnn 


A romance-reading young man, from a large city, was 
one day passing a moorland farm half covered with furze 
and heatn, and hada fine background of burren rocks 
and dark pines. He remarked to the farmer, who was 
grinding his way through ragged roots and stones, “A 
magnificent locality, sir!—one of nature's triumphs!—an 
embodiment of poetry!”—* O, yes,” said the furmer, 
wiping the large drops of perspiration from his brow, 
* the poetry of the place is well enough ; but if ye had to 
plough up the prose o’ my ground, ye would wish the 
poetry far enough.” 


SANTA ANA SAS Anny 


A few weeks ago, at Nashville, a worthy divine, one of 
the preachers in attendance upon the General Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, from the State 
of Arkansas, stopped at the St. Cloud Upon retiring to 
bed, he told the servant who accompanied him to his 
room, that he wauted his boots blacked. The servant 
told him to set tiem outside the door, aud the boot black 
would attend tothem. He did so, and in the morning 
the beots came up missing Instead of setting the boots 
out in the hall, he had placed them outside the front 
door, That preacher has uot a very elevated opinion of 
the morality of the people of Nashville. He wears a pair 
of new boots. 





It was a bright thought that of Smith#on, when ne was 
dying of an k plai i had had 
five doctors, and they had been unable to discover what 
bis disease was. 





such long and learned ussions @p the subject, that I 
am dying to know what the disease is 

If we may believe a Kansas contemporary, Missouri 

ver scenery is about as asan 

“Sometimes we ship a sea, 
And sometimes see a ship.” 

“On one side of the river,” says the Kansas City Jour- 
nal, ‘* there are immense bottom lands covered with tall 
cotton woods; on the other, there are tall cotton woods 
covering immense bottom lands.” 





yoy Ss 





Di; saw a note lying on the ground, but knew that 
it was a counterfeit, and walked on without picking it up. 
He told Smithers the story, when the latter said: 

“Do you know, Diggs, you have committed a very 
grave nce?” 

“Why, what have I done?” 

“You have nee a counterfeit bill, knowing it to be 
such,” said Smithers without # smile, and tled. 


eee 


With whiskers thick upon my face, 
I went my fair to see; 


A bear-faced chap like me 

I shaved then clean, then called again, 
And thought my troubles o'er; 

She laughed outright, and said I was 
More dare-faced than before. 


errr 


rs there lived an old fellow, apparently crazy, 
though still alway ready with an answer—a sort of trav- 
elling beggar. He was going his rounds one day, - 
ed with many colored gewgaws and finery, when he was 
accosted by a Mr. Brown, with ‘ Hallos, Grimes, what 
artillery do you belong to?” He replied, *‘ The artillery 
of heaven, and there isn’t a Brown on the roll” 


~ 
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There is the story of an engineer on board one of the 
Mississippi steamers, who was taken ill, und rather thea 
trust his side of the boat to ‘any human critter living,” 
he put his Newfoundland dog ou as a substitute; and 80 
well did he perform his duty, that his side of the bost got 
up to Natchez full five hours before the other side. 








A girl, raised in Vermont, was rebuked by the lady 
with whom she was liviog, for her interminable propea- 
sity to ask questions. Closing the rebuke, the lady re- 
marked, ** You beat the Jews to ask q .” When, 
true to nature, the girl replied, ~ Do the Jews ask many 
questions?” 

annem 

A learned young lady, the other evening, astonished 
the company by asking fur the ‘loan of diminutive 
argenteous, truncated cone, convex On its summit, and 
semi-perforated with symmetrical indentations.” She 
wanted a—thimble. Py 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
The Favorite Weekly Miscellaneous Journal. 
DESIGNED FOK THE HOME CIRCLE. 


This loug established and well known weekly paper, 
after twelve years of unequalled prosperity and popularity, 
has become # ** household word’’ from Maine to Califor- 
nia, gladdeniug the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 
It should be a weekly visitor to every American home, 
because 

(O> It is just such » paper as any father, brother or 
friend would introduce to the family circle. 

(O> It is printed on the finest satin surfaced paper, with 
new type, andin a neat and beautiful style. 

i> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no adver- 
tisements in its eight super-royal pages. 

(O™ It is devoted to news, tales, ms, stories of the 
sea, discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

{>> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who hae 
seventeen years of editorial experience in Boston. 

{O>™ It contains in its large, well filled and deeply in- 

not one vulgar word or line. 

> It numbers among its regular contributors the 
best male and female writers in the country 

(O> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivates 
taste for all that is and beautiful in humanity. 

™ It is acknow that the good tofluence of such 
& paper in the home circle is almost incalculable. 

07> Its suggestive pages provoke in the young en in- 

. add te their store of knowledge 

(O> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring 
topics, its object being to make home happy. 

(O™ It is for these reasons that it has for years been so 
popular a fivorite throughout the country 
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‘he Spanish Croope: 
THE MISER OF MADRI 


A ROMANCE OF THE OLD AND NEW Won! 


BY FRANCIS A. DURIVAGR, 


AUTHOR or “THe PHANTOM OF THE SRA," “THE 
OF Panis,” “THK VENDETTA,” “ sree. AND @oup,” 


CHAPTER IV.—[coxtinvnn.| 


The peril of one so young and interestin. 
all unused to the terrific dangers of the are: 
volunteer who had perilled his life for the ; 
fication of the public, touched all hearts, how 
hardened and stecled by their favorite » 
Even stern men held their breath as they lo: 
on, while more than one young girl fainted 
excess of painful emotion. 

At last the bull, as if weary with tortarin, 
victim, flung him down heavily, and stood 
him with lowered head, panting with his « 
tions, flecked with foam, and lowing any 
Then swarmed about him the light-footed ¢/. 
flattering their scarlet draperies, and pre; 
to fly a8 soon as he was ready to pursue | 
Tn a few seconds, the animal made a dash att. 

and, as they scurried away like # flock of bi. 
rushed to the centre of the arena, and there ( 
up a stand, as if prepared w defend it despe: 
ly against all assailants. 

Halt a dozen assistants were instantly kne 
round the fallen pieador, some opening his . 
others dashing water om his face. The op 
tors stood up and bent forward in intense an> 
to learn whether any signs of life were man 

ed, whether the victim of this brutal sport 
killed outright, or whether a spark of life 
lingered, to forsake the tortured frame so soo: 
it was carried to the infirmary. Queen Isa! 
shared in the interest of her subjects, and, 
and cool as she was, even in periods of » 
excitement, her opera-glass trembled in her wi 
gloved hand as she surveyed the spectacle. 

In a few seconds a deep sigh escaped / 
Julian’s lips, and he opened his eyes and g 
wildly abouthim. Then he raised his hand, « 
wiped the cold, clammy perspiration trom 
brow and sat up. Some one handed him a f! 
of wine—he drank hurriedly, and then, u 
astonishment of every one sprang to his feet. 

“Give me @ fresh horse and # lance | 
cried, in @ clear, trim voir @, whose vibra: 
accents reached the royal balcony. 

The attendants remonstrated, but he wax 
flexible: “A lance! a horse!’ was all he a 
for. “Let me be victorious, or die in the 
before my queen.” 

A fresh horse was led in and Julian sw | 
himself into the saddle, 
servation was this 


The secret of his 
: the bull’s horns, instea 








transtixing him, a» the spectators had tea 
had passed unuer his Andalusian sash of 
firmest silk, wound several times about his we 
while his body was protected by the steel ; 
and thick hide of his garments, Though brai 
shaken and stunned, he was not disabled 
now settled himself in his saddle, shook 
bright lance that was handed to him alofi, 
setting spurs to his horse, galloped under 
royal balcony and saluted the queen. A | 
quet, thrown by @ fair bat unknown hand, 
from the balcony, and he was dexterous env 
to catch it, and gallant enough to raise it to 
lips and place it in bis bosom. ‘I hen, wheel 
his horse, he spurred forth w meet the bull 

A picador never attacks the bull in the ce 
of the ring, and the reason is obvious ; to be 
horsed in that position would be certain de. 
while, if the same accident happens near the 
riers, Were are narrow Openings through w! 


the rider, flang from his saddle, can make 


escape. In attacking the buli where he #u 
Julian was yiving an example of appara) 
audacity 

“His only safety,” said an old man, a b 
fighter m his youth, “is to attack the bull on 
spur, beture he has time to rally.” 

Sut, asif Julian had madly resolved to thr 
away his lite, when within « few yards of 
enraged animal, he checked his h bree, and ala 
threw him on his haunches, as he pulled on 


tevere curb that governed him. 

The bull roared with rage in reply to the et 
lenge of the cavalier, and lowering his hor 
prepared to make short work of hurse and ride 
Bat at that moment, Julian placed his lance 
Fest and gave his horse both spars severely, ‘I 


animal darted forward like an arrow from a hx 





and ie rider, 















Bvoplug tit "Veght at ibe be 
struck him fairly at the junction of the peck 
Spine, the fatal spot selected by the matad 
The effect was instan ‘ die ah 


pes 











